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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


the Closing Events of the Campaign in China: 
the Operations in the Yang-tzxe-Kiang; and 
Treaty of Nanking. By Capt. Granville G. 
Loch, R.N. Pp. 227. London, J. Murray. 


Tue closing events of the Chinese war may | 


furnish an opening review for the Literary Ga- 
vette, though the gallant author has not a great 
deal of what is new to tell us. From his sta- 
tion, however, his opportunities for observation 
were of the best kind, and he has dashed out 
his descriptions in a lively, sailor-like, off-hand 
way, which makes their perusai light and agree- 
able. He sailed with his old friend Capt. Kep- 
pel, lived with the Admiral Sir W. Parker, and 
consorted with the General Sir H. Gough, so 
that he saw whatever there was to see; and | 
being himself of a bold adventurous spirit, he | 
did not suffer offered occasions to escape with- 
out having a peep at the curious people and 
the invaded country. 

The first two chapters relate to the voyage, 
vid Singapore, to Hong Kong; and then we 
have the history of the grand expedition up the 
noble river Yang-tze-Kiang (of which there is 
asurvey-chart), its touching at Macao, its cap- 
ture of Chan-hai, and all the operations which 
ended in the treaty of Nanking. In the begin- 
ning there is some irrelevant matter, the cui 
bono of retaining which for publication we can- 
not understand ; and though it is very trifling 
in extent, we point it out as a fault which we 
find in nineteen out of twenty works of travel. 
“Yesterday (says the Capt.) we saw for the 
first time two Malay prohas full of men; I sus- 
pect they disliked our appearance as much as a 
pickpocket does that of a police-officer. To- 
day we are in sight of the flag-staff close to 
Singapore; and if the light air increases shall 
hear from old England before nightfall, and 
also, I trust, a great deal about the Chinese 
war, A steamer and five or six large ships are 
in sight, and we are in a state of great expec- 
tation; it would not be easy to describe the 
mingled feelings of anxiety and hope that at 
such a moment assail a man.’’ Now, we would 
ask the question, of what use is this statement 
to any reader in the world? What need we 
cate to be informed that if the light air in- 
creased, Capt. Loch expected to hear from 


| tavia they not only drop their tails, but stand 
or squat until Mynheer passes. What struck 
me particularly was to see employed in com- | 
mon use the various (and to our habits incon- | 
venient) utensils which are in England consi- | 
dered mere curiosities or ornaments; as, for | 
instance, the small china tea-cup and neg 
large glazed paper lantern, and porcelain stool, | 
chopsticks, painted umbrella, glass-cloth shirts | 
as fine as cambric, paper-soled shoes, and china 

jars. Drove to the jos-house, so well described 

by Lord Jocelyn. It is built close to the sea- 

shore, in the centre of the Chinese quarter of 
the town; the materials were brought from 

China for the purpose. It is dedicated to Fo. 

The outer gates conduct to an open court, 

neatly tiled, and surrounded by a verandah, 

under which the embroidered silk canopies of 
procession appropriate to the various idols are 

arranged. On the beams, stone-pillars, cor- 

nices, and wood-work, insects and flowers, birds 

and monsters are carved, with depth and bold- 

ness, in every variety of grotesque form. The 

corners and gable-ends, curving upwards, are 

surmounted by porcelain dragons with forked 

aud gaily coloured tails; the roof is covered 

with glazed tiles made of the same material, but 

of a coarser texture, and underneath the pro- 

jecting edge, upon a white china belt, flowers 

and creepers are exquisitely embossed and co- 

loured. In the midst of the temple, behind the 

high altar, and placed between a blue and red 

devil, each the size of life, sits an image of the 

Tien-How, or Queen of Heaven—a most un- 

gainly idol. At the feet of this image are a| 
number of little devils, each fronted by its pot 

full of incense-sticks. The devotees seek for 

the protection of a grinning eli of sandal-wood, 

or endeavour to propitiate some favourite idol 

of porcelain, much after the fashion and prac- 

tice among the most superstitious of the fol- 

lowers of the Romish Church; as Pére Intor- 

cetta said, it seemed as if the devil had run a 

race with the Jesuits to China, and, having got 
the start of them, had contrived these things 

for their mortification.” 

We mentioned the author’s “ off-handed”- 
ness; and we fancy the foregoing will prove it: 
if not, we give another specimen at Hong Kong. 

* Lieut. James Fitzjames had gained the sum- 
mit before me, and I found him, when I ar- 





England and about China in the course of a 
fewhours? But his view of Singapore is a fair 
example of his style. 

“I drove (he says) through the town this 
morning with Keppel. The principal! proprie- 
tors and inhabitants are Chinese. ‘There are 
streets full of Chinese blacksmiths—fine athle- 
tic fellows; others of shoemakers and tailors; 
and Some containing open booths, under canvass 
awnings, resembling the Persian and Turkish 
bazaars. I understand that our celestial sub- 
jects here do not treat us with the same out- | 
ward respect practised by their brethren of 
Java towards their more tyrannical masters, 
the Dutch, Here they never think of letting 
fall their tails (which, for greater convenience, 
they wear twisted round their heads) when they 
speak to you. In China such an omission is 
ed as great an insult as it would be in 

ngland to enter a room with a hat on; in Ba- 


|had followed him at a slower pace, descried 


rived, sitting upon a granite rock, quite out of 
breath after his ascent. His coxswain, who 


a martial hero under a bush, whom he captured 
and dragged up by his pig-tail. I verily be- 
lieve the poor wretch thought we were going to 
eat him, which supposition said little for his 
estimation of our good taste. Had he been a 
firm, sleek, clean, and portly gentleman, it 
would have been another thing; but this was a 
poor devil whose flesh had left the bones from 
the constant use of opium. Our further admi- 
ration of the prospect was interrupted by an 
explosion: the barracks and houses were all on 
fire, and our party in the boats waving to us to 
return; so we had to descend at a pace which 
did not suit our companion the prisoner, who 
fell upon his back and resigned himself to de- 
spair. Fortunately the descent was steep, al- 
though perhaps somewhat rough; so down he 








went in a sitting posture between Fitzjames | 
and his coxswain, and reached the bottom in 
safety; but I shrewdly suspect, with the loss of 
more than a tailor could replace.” 

But we must cast one other glance backward 
before we proceed, and notice an entry in the 
log from Singapore. 

“Tn the evening we heard, for the third time 
since we entered the Archipelago, an extraor- 
dinary noise under the ship’s quarters and 
round her stern. It resembled the buzzing of 
a multitude of bees, and caused a tremulous 
motion, which was distinctly felt by placing the 
hand on the vessel’s side. The profound among 
us speculated upon the phenomenon, and rea~- 
soned most learnedly on every ideal proba- 
bility. One conjectured that we were grinding 
over the top shoots of a coral forest; another, 
that shoals of sucking-fish had mistaken us for 
a shark; some, that it might be caused by my- 
riads of hissing serpents (I may mention that 
yellow and black snakes are very numerous in 
these seas); and some surmised that we were 
cutting through floating spawn: but the water 
was free from any phosphoric sparkle, and not- 
withstanding the varieties of opinion as to its 
cause, the noise was sufficiently loud to induce 
the carpenter on its first occurrence to leave 
his bed and sound the well. I have since ascer- 
tained that it arose from shoals of a large fish 
peculiar to these seas called the ‘drumming- 
fish.’ They make themselves distinctly heard 
while passing under the bottom of the ship, 
even at the depth of seven fathoms.” 

On the expedition which terminated, at least 
for a while, our mortal quarrel with the Celes- 
tial Empire, Captain Loch observes (and the 
result proved that he was right), “ By striking 
into the heart of China by the Yang-tze-Kiang 
through Keang-soo, Gan-hwuy, and even to 
Ho-nan—with Nanking in our hands, the 
Woo-sung and, above all, the Imperial canal 
under our control; having Sou-chou-foo, with 
its riches, its iron and its coal, dependent on 
us, by our possession of Chap-pu and Chan-hai, 
and with the power our position on the great 
lines of water-communication will give us over 
the important branches of national industry, 
the manufacture of silk at Hang-tchou-foo, and 
the porcelain trade, of which King-te-tching is 
the emporium—we shall effectually have Pekin 
at our mercy. The government cannot then 
continue any prolonged resistance to our just 
demands, without incurring the risk of disaffec- 
tion through all its territories, caused by such 
an interruption to trade and industry, while it 
will be still more coerced by the immediate in- 
convenience to which all classes in the capital 
will be subjected by the deprivation of the 
means of subsistence. I therefore anticipate 
that such a mode of making war will prove 
much more effectual than would a barren con- 
quest of Pekin, deserted as we should pro- 
bably find it by the court and the wealthier 
classes.” 

Connected with politic considerations, the 
following is also worthy of attention :—‘ The 
party returned on board loaded with supplies. 
They had read a proclamation stuck against the 
principal house of the village. It mentioned 
our victories, and hinted at the possibility of 
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our ascent up their great river; in the event of 
which occurring, the people were implored to 
remain in their houses, and not to leave the 
country exposed to the inroads of banditti: it 
stated that we (the English) had always shewn 
ourselves anxious to conciliate the peasantry, 
and consequently would not injure them, nor 
allow the robbers to commit depredations, if 
they remained. This single document is of 
itself, I think, evidence sufficient to lead to the 
conclusion that the emperor will never again 
have the inclination to command, allowing he 
may have the power to compel, his subjects 
to retire inland, and thus meet an invading 
enemy by passive resistance. It would expose 
his richest provinces to be plundered by native 
robbers,—the evil, above all others, he has the 
greatest reason to dread.” 

Of the horrors of the war we have some ap- 
palling particulars, which corroborate the dis- 
mal accounts already published concerning the 
same events. Thus on the taking of Chin-kiang- 
foo, we are told,— 

“It was about midday when the centre bri- 
gade joined the left upon the ramparts. Sol- 
diers were dropping at every step from exhaus- 
tion and excessive heat; so the general ordered 
a halt for a few hours, where we then were, 
round the west gate guard-house, merely send- 
ing a large detachment along the ramparts to 
the right fo occupy the southern gate. This 
party had not proceeded half a mile when 
they encountered a sharp and sudden resist- 
ance from a large body of Tartars, drawn up 
on an open space before some houses, and 
flanked by a hedge, a ditch, and pond of water. 
They planted their gingals before them, formed 
with order and steadiness, and commenced a 
rapid and well-directed fire, which brought 
down officers and men in quick succession. Our 
men, though taken somewhat by surprise, and 
not one to three, fired a volley and charged 
down the bank, driving all before them, but not 
without obstinate resistance. As the enemy 
retreated through the compounds and narrow 
streets, our men were called off, a guard placed 
over the dead and wounded, and the rest sent 
forward to their destination. The firing brought 
the general up, who resolved, when the sun be- 
came less powerful, to sweep the town from 
house to house. As we marched along the walls 
I saw what, as a novice in this description of 
warfare, shocked me much,—old men, women, 
and children, cutting each other’s throats and 

- drowning themselves by the dozen, and no one 
either attempting or apparently shewing any 
inclination to save the poor wretches, nor, in 
fact, regarding them with more notice than they 
would a dead horse carried throwzh the streets 
of London to the kennel. While we were rest- 
ing in the south guard- house, a Chinese Canton 
interpreter, who had frequently before been the 
medium of communication between the autho- 
rities of both nations, was introduced under the 
escort of two soldiers: he was the bearer of 
letters to our chief from the viceroy: they were 
to the old purport, requesting them to send the 
ships down the river, and arrange a meeting 
with him on shore to settle differences. Such 
a modest request at such a time was exceed- 
ingly mal-a-propos, and very nearly cost the 
stupid old interpreter his life; who, fancying 
himself secure in his knowledge of our language, 
passed through the gate, and was nearly shot by 
the sentinel for advancing towards the general’s 
quarters, after having failed in his endeavours 
to make himself understood. Sir Hugh was in 
no humour to receive him, which he, having 
lost but little of his self-confidence, thought ex- 


very much to have a talkey outside river— 
no inside; and that English very bad if they 
no obey.’ Our reply was (I mean that given by 
our individual selves, who had nothing to do 
with the matter), that ‘ Englishman may talkey 
a very, very leetle, if Chinamen pay 20,000,000 ; 
and afterwards pay more, talkey more ;’ and 
then the respectable old gentleman was shewn 
the way out. Towards evening an advance was 


with two regiments towards the Tartar quarter 
of the town, guided by some Chinese and Mr. 
Gutzlaff. We broke into many houses where 
we imagined -soldiers were concealed, but met 
with no resistance, nor saw any armed Tartars. 
Quiet and peace seemed to reign paramount in 
the still evening, while the fragrance of the 
flowers surrounding almost every house calmed 
the strong excitement that had possessed us 
throughout the day. It was the prettiest Chi- 
nese town I had seen: the houses were all well 
kept, and the interiors of many magnificent; 
the streets well paved and clean; and open 
grassy spaces and gardens gave a grace and 
airiness not usually met with in walled cities. 
We were guided to a iarge building, said to be 
the governor’s palace. We saw that it belonged 


upon the wall opposite the great entrance; but 
the gates had apparently been closed for some 
considerable time ; weeds were growing before 
them ; and the only sign of life was a wounded 
Tartar, of great size and strength, lying under 
the shade of the portico. He was dressed in the 
blue over-shirt with yellow trimmings, said to 
be the uniform of the imperial guard. When 
we forced the house we found it equally de- 
serted, but completely furnished, and of great 
extent. We set fire to it and marched on. I 
went with two soldiers of the 18th down a street 
to the right, to a large house, which 1 concluded 
belonged to a Tartar of consequence: we burst 
the door and entered. Never shall I forget the 
sight of misery that there met our view. After 
we had forced our way over piles of furniture, 
placed to barricade the door, we entered an 
open court strewed with rich stuffs and covered 
with clotted blood ; and upon the steps leading to 
the ‘ hall of ancestors’ there were two bodies of 
youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, much alike, ap- 
parently brothers. Having gained the threshold 
of their abode, they had died where they had 
fallen, from the loss of blood. Stepping over 
these bodies, we entered the hall, and met, face 
to face, three women seated, a mother and two 
daughters; and at their feet lay two bodies of 
elderly men, with their throats cut from ear to 
ear, their senseless heads resting upon the feet 
of their relations. To the right were two young 
girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over, 
and endeavouring to conceal, a living soldier. 
In the heat of action, when the blood is up and 
the struggle is for life between man and man, 
the anguish of the wounded, and the sight of 
misery and pain, is unheeded; humanity is 
partially obscured by danger: but when excite- 
ment subsides with victory, and the individual 
circumstances are recalled to mind which led 
to the result, a heart would be hardly human 
that could feel unaffected by the retrospection. 
But the hardest heart of the oldest man who 
ever lived a life of rapine and slaughter could 
not have gazed on this scene of woe unmoved. 
[ stopped, horror-struck at what I saw. I must 
have betrayed my feelings by my countenance, 
as I stood spell-bound to the spot. The ex- 
pression of cold unutterable despair depicted 
on the mother’s face changed to the violent 
workings of scorn and hate, which at last burst 





ceedingly incorrect. He said that ‘ Elipoo wished 





forth in a paroxysm of invective, afterwards in 


sounded, and the commander-in-chief marched | 


to government by the flying dragon painted | 


: —$—$——— 
—z of tears, which apparently, if any thing 
could, relieved her. She came close to me, and 
seized me by the arm, and with clenched teeth 
and deadly frown pointed to the bodies—to her 
daughters—to her yet splendid house, and to 
herself; then stepped back a pace, and with 
firmly closed hands, and in a hoarse and husky 
voice, I could see by her gestures, spoke of her 
misery, of her hate, and, I doubt not, of revenge. 
It was a scene that one could not bear lone: 
consolation was useless ; expostulation from a 
vain. I attempted by signs to explain, offered 
her my services, but was spurned. I endea- 
voured to make her comprehend that, however 
great her present misery, it might be in her 
unprotected state a hundred-fold increased. 
that if she would place herself under my guid. 
ance, I would pass her through the city. gates 
in safety into the open country, where, doubt. 
less, she would meet many of the fugitives; 
but the peor woman would not listen to me. 
The whole family were by this time in loud 
lamentation ; so all that remained for me to do 
was to prevent the soldiers bayoneting the man, 
who, since our entrance, had attempted to 
escape. * * * During the forenoon 
| of the 22d, the boats of the fleet were employed 
landing provisions and baggage for the brigade 
ordered to remain behind. I went on shore 
with Captain Grey to walk over the scene of 
the ‘last day’s slaughter.’ Inside the city we 
could hardly pass along the streets for plunder; 
crates of beautiful China, bronze ornaments, 
vases, satins, silks, crape, and gold embroi- 
dery, besides bales of meaner articles, were 
strewed about in every direction. The best 
had been selected and carried for a short dis- 
tance, until a new object attracted the pilferer’s 
eye, when the old was cast away and trodden 
under foot. The Chinese were the most nu- 
merous and systematic plunderers. The work 
of death was still progressing. Captain Grey 
and I entered a house, where we saw twenty 
bodies of women and young girls, some hang- 
ing, others extended upon the floor; all had 
either committed suicide or been destroyed by 
their relatives. A panic had seized the un- 
fortunate inhabitants, and every second house 
contained self-immolated victims. We saved 
several lives, but they were to the destroyed as 
drops are to the ocean. On our progress to 
the general’s quarters, we lost our way by leav- 
ing the ramparts, and entered a portion of the 
Chinese town hitherto unvisited. Apparitions 
from the lower regions could not have caused 
greater consternation among the crowds of un- 
fortunate people, busily collecting their goods, 
and sending their wives and families into the 
country by a postern-gate that had escaped our 
notice, than we three (including a middy of the 
Endymion) produced among them, particularly 
among the poor women, many of whom, I fancy, 
had seldom, if ever before, left the precincts of 
their gardens. Some were very good-looking, 
and all had a grace peculiarly their own. 
Two poor creatures, evidently belonging to the 
higher class, had blackened their faces to con- 
ceal their beauty—a thin disguise to the prying 
eyes of licentiousness. However, it is my be- 
lief that less villany was perpetrated than could 
have been reasonably expected, taking into 
consideration the anarchy that always for a 
time prevails in a captured city. Those they 
had cause to fear most were, beyond all doubt, 
their own countrymen. The absence of all 
birds and beasts of prey struck me as being 2 
strong evidence of the denseness of the popu- 
lation, and of the highly cultivated condition of 
the country. If there had been many in the 








country, or within hundreds of miles of us, 
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their natural instinct would long ago have|common uniform consists of a quilted shirt, | costly apparatus, Mr. Hughes has invented a 


drawn them to the proximity of our camp.” 

Capt. Loch’s general opinion of the Chinese | 
jiation is comprised in few words :—“ They are | 
curious beings: with an outward placidity of 
temper, and the good-humour of amiable peo- 
le, they possess the hardness of heart and un- | 
forgiving nature of the Moor. n 
hear, as a nation they are without virtue, deep | 
jeeling, or dignity of character. Sir Thomas | 
Herbert told me, that after battering down | 
forts and houses, and killing hundreds at Amoy, | 
the boats of the Chinese were alongside his | 
ship with supplies before the guns were se- | 
cured, to obtain what they prize before any | 
good sentiment or moral obligation — profit | 
and gain.” 

But, again, it is stated :—‘ Throughout the 
day both the Chinese and Tartar troops evinced 
a determined bravery which commanded our 
respect; and I believe I may safely say, that 
the upper classes, trom the first to the last, 
have shewn by their conduct that they cannot 
brook defeat; for although we have captured 
many a mandarin, we were never able to keep 
them prisoners for any length of time, they 
having either starved themselves by refusing to 
eat food, or otherwise committed suicide. The 
Chinese have shewn many individual instances 
ofconspicuous gallantry; it may be sufficient 
toremark one in particular that occurred on 
the ramparts of Chin-kiang-foo. A mandarin 
led a small party of about thirty men against a 
company of General Schoedde’s advancing co- 
lunn; a volley dispersed his soldiers, but he 
marched up to the points of the bayonets, and 
after firing his matchlock, succeeded in pulling 
over the ramparts with him two of the grena- | 
diers. I feel persuaded that, if drilled under 
English officers, they would prove equal, if not 
superior, to the sepoys ; they have greater phy- 
sical power, greater obstinacy, and, conse- 
quently, minds that retain impressions with 
greater tenacity, and would be slow to lose con- 
fidence after it was once built upon the founda- 
tion of their vanity. Their favourite arms are 
the gingal, matchlock, and bow and arrow; 
besides these, they have the spear, a halbert 
resembling that formerly used by our ser- 
geants, a battle-axe, and an instrument not 
unlike a hedge-chopper, fastened on a long 
pole; also the sword, both double and single- 
handed. A gingal resembles our wall-piece, 
and some carry a two-pound ball; it is sup- 
ported upon a tripod, and requires three men 
to work and carry it, and is a very service- 
able weapon. The matchlock-man carries the 
charges for his piece in bamboo-tubes, con- 
tained in a cotton belt fastened round his waist. 
He loads without a ramrod by striking the butt 
against the ground after inserting the ball; the 
consequence is, that he can charge and fire 
fister than one of us with a common musket. 
When they fire from walls or entrenched camps, 
the best marksmen are stationed in front, and 
supplied with matchlocks by people whose only 
duty it is to load them. The barrel of a match- 
lock is about the length of a Greek rifle, and is 
generally very accurate. If we had had a less 
active general, our loss during the war would 
have been very considerable; as it was, the 
Chinese had but little time given them for ball 
Practice. Their bows possess little strength, 
and are not equal to the arrows, which are 
Sttong and well made. Besides these arms, 
they have rockets, and also arrow-rockets, 
which [ believe 1 may safely say did no harm 
throughout the war. The dress of the Tartar 
and Chinese soldier is the same, only distin- 
guished by the colour of the trimming. The 





hanging down outside to the hips; an iron 
head-piece ; and long boots, covering the thighs, 
made of cotton or satin, and with thick soles. 
At the commencement of the war many of the 
troops used chain-armour, latterly it was dis- 
continued.” 


der the sun,” receives a strange confirmation 
in the last extract we shall copy from this vo- 
lume. In another page of the Literary Gazette 
(p- 405) there is an account of an iron house 
hammered together at Liverpool for an African 
king; and this as a striking novelty: but lo, 
near Chin-kiang-foo, Capt. Loch says :— 

“We met Sir Hugh Gough upon the hill, 
who was there to meet us. He took us round 
the summit to shew a small cast-iron pagoda, 
which Gutzlaff told me is, from the inscription 
and characters, marking the epoch by their 
form, at least 1200 years old; that would carry 
its origin back to the 7'’dng dynasty. It stands 
between thirty and forty feet high, at the base 
about eight feet in diameter, and is filled in 
with bricks to the summit. Each of the seven 
stories is a separate cast; groups of figures or- 
nament every side of the octagon, and it is easy 
to be seen were cast in good relief, although 
now much time-worn. Anxious to know some- 
thing of the use or traditionary history of this 
singular tower, I went with an interpreter into 
the adjoining jos-house to demand an explana- 
tion from a priest, who we found had just risen 
from his mosquito-curtained bed. But whether 
our sudden appearance had terrified him, or 
whether from want of practice he had lost the 
use of speech, I cannot affirm, but to all my 
questions the silly old man did nothing but 
grin and laugh until the tears ran down his 
cheeks.” 

And he adds— 

“ The emotion of fear must produce a differ- 


| ent sensation in a Chinese from what it does in 


other people; for, when most afraid, they inva- 
riably laugh the heartiest. Rather against the 
theory of Mr. Hobbes, that ‘ the passion of 
laughter is nothing else but sudden glory aris- 
ing from some sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves by comparison with the in- 
firmity of others, or with our own formerly.’ 
This height would be a fine military post, and 
is to be occupied by Major-General Schoedde’s 
brigade while we are up the river. It not only 
commands the town in a military point of view, 
but an agreeable and extensive prospect, and 
is by far the most airy spot that could be 
chosen.” 

This iron pagoda to be visited by iron steam- 
ers is, indeed, a singular meeting of a past and 
present time: a remarkable illustration of the 
iron ages. 





The New Punctiuncula Stenographic System of 
Embossing, for the Blind. By G. A. Hughes. 
THis original and very useful work is pub- 
lished by the author, at 408 Strand; and were 
nothing further needed to draw public attention 
to his new and simple system of embossing, 
other than its own merits, it would be sufficient 
to state that the author and inventor, Mr. 
Hughes, is himself totally blind. That it is 
the most ingenious system of embossing for 
the blind which has ever been brought before 
the notice of the public, no one can for a mo- 
ment doubt who is at all acquainted with the 
method now in use, and has witnessed the slow, 
tedious, and expensive process by which the 
blind are enabled to record their thoughts, by 
using the embossed type. In place of this 


simple instrument, which occupies no more 
space in the pocket than a common pencil- 
case ; and with this instrument only, a cushion 
on which to place the paper, and a formula 
|to guide the hand from line to line, the 
| blind of all nations are enabled to record faith- 


From all that I1| The adage that “there is nothing new un- | fully all that is required either in language , 


or the keeping of accounts. All this is done 
by the simple formation of two dots, one smooth 
and the other rough, which, by the addition of 
a sign-line, used horizontally, obliquely, and 
perpendicularly, represent every letter in the 
alphabet and every tigure in arithmetic. Added 
to this, all the various combinations are so 
definitely arranged, and in such a clear and 
simple manner, that even a child may soon 
become thoroughly acquainted with them, and, 
after very little application, be enabled to teach 
others. Nor is it in point of utility alone that 
this system will become an invaluable blessing 
to the blind: it will also afford them much 
amusement, and enable them to while away 
the too many tedious hours which they, amid 
‘darkness visible,’ are, alas! doomed to en- 
dure; as the student can, immediately after 
having committed the alphabet to memory, 
commence writing. Neither is it in clearness 
and distinction alone that Mr. Hughes’s system 
excels all others which have hitherto been in- 
vented, but there is also a brevity about it, 
owing to the principal characters being per- 
pendiculars ; as an example of which we would 
point out the Lord’s Prayer, which is embossed 
in the volume, and which contains 278 letters; 
while in the stenographical characters which 
Mr. Hughes has invented, 120 only are em- 
ployed, being 158 fewer than the number of 
letters of which the Prayer consists. Thus 
it will be readily conceived that the blind will 
henceforth have the power of corresponding 
with each other without submitting their epis- 
tles to the inspection of a third person, and 
divulging all those “bashful little secrets” 
which the best of us wish not at all times to be 
known, and which, rather than communicate, a 
great many of us would prefer letting remain 
“in the dark.” 

There is also another great advantage which 
this system possesses over all others; that is, 
its enabling all who can read, including the 
deaf and dumb, to correspond with the blind, 
by only studying the alphabet, and making the 
character for each letter in every word: to 
such correspondents the blind would have to 
emboss every word in full, instead of using the 
abbreviations which enable them to read so ra- 
pidly, nor would this require much more space 
than is used in general writing. 

Turn we now to the act of embossing, which 
is executed by placing a sheet of paper on a 
cushion, over which is laid a brass formula, cut 
into square holes, similar to the squares of a 
multiplication-table, the bars between serving 
to separate distinctly each word that is em- 
bossed, and to guide the hand from line to line 
whilst writing or embossing; thus rendering 
every line, and every word, clear, bold, and dis- 
tinct, without either joining or running one 
word into the other. To shew how competent 
the author is for the task he has so willingly 
undertaken, and so ably executed, we quote the 
following from his very beautiful and modest 
preface, and which we are sure no one can read 
without feeling a deep interest for his welfare. 

“T was,” says Mr. Hughes, “ deprived of 
vision through the failure of an operation in 
1837, being then in my 29th year; and I be- 
lieve it will be generally admitted, that an in- 





dividual thus bereaved is more able to devise 
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a plan for those who are similarly situated 
than one who is blessed with sight, as the blind 
alone can really judge of what to them is easy 
or difficult ; added to this, the circumstance of 
my having been in the scholastic profession, 
and being thoroughly acquainted with steno- 
graphy, have enabled me, after much applica- 
tion, to produce a method of embossing on 
paper so truly simple, that any intelligent per- 
son who can see may comprehend the whole (of 
my system) in three or four hours, and perfect 
it in as many days; andthe blind * * * #* 
may now imprint their thoughts with as much 
accuracy and facility as those who see.” 

What the present age may do for Mr. Hughes 
has yet to be seen, though certain we are, that 
for ages to come hjs name wilil be dear to th 
blind, as their friend and | factor. Possess 
ing talents such as are seldom given to those 
similarly situated, and, like Milton, a great lover 
and master of music, he threw aside his harp, 
though few could surpass him in making it 
** discourse most eloquent music ;” and retiring 
within himself, has sent forth a light amid the 
darkness, such as would enable another Mil- 
ton (could the world ever possess another) to 
write his immortal ‘“ Paradise Lost’ without 
the aid of an amanuensis. This a blind man 
has accomplished, and that too by the aid of a 
little instrument as simple in its construction, 
and as small in its size, as a common pencil- 
case. 





A History of the Life of Richard Cocur-de-Lion, 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Vol. I1f. 8vo, pp.431. Saunders and Otley. 

Mr. James proceeds diligently with his life of 

one of England’s most famous monarchs, the 

type of romance and chivalry quite as much as 
the creature of real and actual history. The 
second volume closed with the battle of An- 
tioch, and the vicious disorganisation conse- 
quent upon that injurious victory. The dis- 
sensions among the Christian host took every 

shape of hostility and faction; but after a 

while the siege and capture of Jerusalem made 

a memorable epoch in these sanguinary wars. 

Upon these circumstances the author glances 

through a hundred and fifty pages; and in ex- 

planation says :— 

‘* The digression which has been here made, 
although extremely long, has not been unne- 
cessary; for there is scarcely one even of the 
minute points whereof I have treated in this 

-account of the crusades, to which I may not 

have occasion to refer in the pages that follow. 

It was requisite, then, to give the reader a full 

and distinct notion of the situation in which 

Palestine was placed at the commencement of 

the reign of Richard the First; and even had 

I been permitted to take for granted that the 

reader was acquainted with the previous ac- 

counts of the crusades, 1 discovered, while 
making the necessary investigations for the 
composition of this work, so much new matter, 
which had never yet been told in the English 
language, and perceived so many errors in what 
had been written, that [ found it necessary to 
notice, even more minutely than [ at first pro- 
posed, the details of those great and important 
transactions. By another strong consideration, 
also, I felt myself called upon to dwell at large 
upon the history of Palestine before the cru- 
sade of Richard; for the habits, manners, and 
characters, both of individuals and nations 
throughout all Europe, were materially affected 
by the extraordinary state of things in the East. 

The views, the purposes, the feelings of the 

Christian world—nay, the very language itself, 

took a tone from the crusades; and we find the 








idea of the Holy Land, and of an expedition 
to that country, continually mingling with the 
thoughts, conversations, and arrangements of 
private men, and the wars, negotiations, and 
treaties of princes.” 

About the year 1183 events more materially 
affecting the career of Richard began to occur, 
and the claim to the duchy of Aquitaine in 
right of his mother, without doing homage to his 
elder brother, led to the civil contests which so 
unnaturally perplexed the latter years of the se- 
cond Henry. The deaths of his sons Henry and 
Geoffrey, which left Richard and John the only 
living successors of that king, and the contests 
about Brittany, Anjou, and other appanages in 
France, are carefully stated upon comparison 
of the writers, Hoveden, Capefigue, Gervaise of 
Canterbury, Diceto, William of Newbury, Lord 
Lyttleton, and others who have treated of the 
period. Speaking of the peace suddenly patched 
up between the kings of l’'rance and England 
when on the eve of a fierce battle (1187), the 
author observes :— 

“The account given by William the Breton 
of Henry and Richard running with bended 
heads and stretched-out arms, and falling at 
the knees of Philip, is of course unworthy of a 
moment’s consideration ;* for the poem of the 
good Armorican might be, as indeed it was, 
extremely prosaic, without abandoning the re- 
gions of fiction. It would seem, however, that 
Richard took a great part in the negotiations 
on this occasion, and that Philip applied him- 
self with all that art which he so greatly pos- 
sessed, to win the affection of the English 
prince. Nor did he do so in vain; for, after 


the truce was concluded, the young duke of| treasury. 





—: 
for Aquitaine, which was evidently Contrary 
to Henry’s views. The English monarch a. 
cordingly sent messengers to recall his sg, 
from the French court, making vague promises 
to satisfy all his reasonable demands. But the 
young duke of Aquitaine, now surrounded by 
evil counsellors, was not inclined to trust 1) 
such assurances, remembering how little sta. 
bility his father had shewn in regard to the 
donation of Aquitaine. Doubtless, too, the 
persuasions of Philip tended to any thing bu 
peace between the father and the son; and 
Richard paid no attention to his parent’s sum. 
mons. He did, indeed, at length quit the court 
of France, giving out that he was about to re. 
turn to that of his father; but, instead of s 
doing, he passed through Touraine into Poic. 
tou, and pausing by the way at the castle of 
Chinou, took forcible possession of a great part 
of his father’s treasure which was in that fortress, 
With the sum thus badly acquired he hastened 
to his own territories, where he supplied and 
strengthened his various castles in Poictou, 
That this crime was perpetrated at the insti- 
gation of Philip, there can be but very little 
doubt; and although the historians of that day 
leave us in ignorance of what were the argu- 
ments made use of to lead the English prince 
to commit an act which was very little in ac- 
cordance with his frank and generous charac. 
ter, we may suppose that Philip did not forget 
to remind Richard that Henry, when he re. 
stored Aquitaine and Poictou, had stripped and 
dismantled some of the castles in the latter 
territory, for the purpose of inducing the young 
duke to repair them from his father's own 
However that might be, Richard 


Aquitaine remained with the king of France, | soon repented of his disobedience ; and return- 
without the consent and against the will of his| ing to Henry’s court, he renewed his oath of 
father, and even accompanied him to Paris. | allegiance, and promised for the future to be 
The French monarch left no means untried, | guided by the counsels of his parent.” 


omitted no sign of confidence or affection, by 
which Richard might be bound to him; and 
we find that they not only ate at the same 
table and out of the same dish, but, as was 
customary in those days when two persons 
were desirous of displaying any remarkable 
sign of confidence, they slept in the same bed.} 
The intimacy between Richard and Philip 
greatly pained and grieved the father of the 
English prince, more especially as it was 
known to be the desire of the king of France 
that Richard should do homage direct to him 





ates: comnetaiens more reliance on the account given 


by Monsieur Capefigue (vol. i. p. 282) of Richard, when 
the battle was just about to commence, going over on, 
a fiery courser to the king of France, preceded by his 
banner and by the count of Flanders, and declaring 
that he had come to do homage to that king, and to 
treat in the name of his father. Where Monsieur 
Capefigue derived this romantic little incident I do 
not know; William the Breton is the only author 
whom he cites near that place, and the anecdote is 
placed within inverted commas; but such a state- 
ment is not to be found in William the Breton, nor 
in any other contemporary authority that I have met 
with, the nearest approach to it being that of Ger- 
vaise of Canterbury, which we have noticed in a pre- 
ceding note. I cannot help thinking that Monsieur 
Capefigue must have consulted a very different copy 
of William of Breton from any that I have ever seen 
or heard of, inasmuch as in every one of the passages 
which he marks with inverted commas, as cited from 
that work, I find an immensity of matter which I 
cannot discover at all in the original. Assuredly the 
above tale is neither to be found in the lhilipeide, nor 
in the Life of l’/hilip by William the Breton ” 

+ “We have already had an example of this prac- 
tice in the case of Henry II. and his eldest son, after 
their first reconciliation. It continued to be common 
in France down to the reign of Francis I. and Henry 

The last instance that I recollect at this moment 
is found in the extraordinary anecdote of the famous 
Francis duke of Guise, who, after defeating the 
Prince de Conde at the battle of Dreux, entertained 
him in his own tent, and shared his bed with him.” 





On the 6th of July, 1189, when Richard was 
in his thirty-second year, died Henry II.; and 
Mr. James thus reflects upon the event: 

“We have been accustomed to consider this 
period as a very dark and barbarous one; and 
we shall have hereafter to notice several events 
in which the sanguinary spirit of an uncivilised 
state of society manifested itself in a striking 
manner. But we must not omit to remark, in 
this place, the general lenity experienced by 
persons taken in actual resistance to the sove- 
reign authority. In the many civil wars of this 
period, in the revolt of princes, nobles, and 
cities against their monarchs, we rarely if ever 
find the punishment of death applied to the 
offenders, even when captured with arms in 
their hands; and Richard, notwithstanding that 
remorseless fierceness which was undoubtedly 
one of the great blots on his character, in al- 
most all instances shewed himself particularly 
mild and placable towards those who had per- 
sonally injured him. In these times we find 
that imprisonment, generally for a short period, 
together with a pecuniary fine, or a temporary 
sequestration of estates, was the usual punish- 
ment of rebellion. It was reserved for an after 
period to introduce a more sanguinary code ; 
and from the middle of the subsequent century, 
the severe laws of high- treason were gradualiy 
enforced and aggravated; so that epochs wich 
appear in other respects civilised, when — 
pared with those of which we speak, were daily 
disgraced by the dark scenes of thej block and 
axe, till at length the 17th and 18th centuries 
stand forth amongst the bloodiest in our anna's. 
The comparative moderation which we find ; 
the reign of Richard and Henry may perhaps 
be ascribed, in some degree, to certain pecu 
liarities in the feudal code. ‘The law recog: 
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nised cases in which the vassal was justified in 
resisting his sovereign even in arms, and it 
was not always quite easy to ascertain the 
limits of this right. As the services, also, of 
the feudatories depended in a degree upon the 
affection they bore their monarch, and as they 
could only be called upon to fight his battles 
during a certain period, and under fixed condi- 
tions, it would have been by no means politic 
in any sovereign to disgust his nobles by a very 
vengeful exercise of his power. But still, a 
creat deal of the lenity with which subdued in- 
surgents were treated must be ascribed to the 
habits of the day, and the character of the indi- | 
viduals. We tind no blood spilt by Richard on 
his accession to the throne; and in dealing 
with those who had been in rebellion against | 
him in his character of count of Poictou and 
duke of Aquitane, it is clearly proved that his 
vengeance seldom went farther than in rasing 
the walls of those places which had been forti- 
fied for the purpose of resisting his authority.” 

Richard’s coronation, and the massacre of the 
Jews which deformed that solemnity, are shortly 
described ; and the cross which the young king 
had taken two years before immediately induced 
his famed expedition to the Holy Land. The 
heat and avidity with which he undertook this 
exploit are well known, and his sale of the crown 
domains and other means for raising a large sum 
of money to defray its expense; but here the 
personal narrative for the present breaks off, 
and the volume is concluded by the history of 
the wars of Saladin and the crusaders, from 
1176 to the date of Richard’s accession to the 
throne. Upon the whole, therefore, though full 
of interest, we have not much of Richard him- | 
self in this portion of the Life; but now enter | 
upon the most celebrated part of his adven-' 
tures, and look for the next volume with high 
expectations. We are sorry to see Mr. James | 
lend his literary authority to the word “ta- | 
Jented;”” and would like to know whether he | 
considers the name of Hoveden to be spelt so, 
or Hovedon, as it is almost alternately printed 
both ways. 











MESMERISM. 

Numerous Cases of Surgical Operations without 
Pain in the Mesmeric State; with Remarks 
upon the Opposition of many Members of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and 
others to the reception of the inestimable bless- 
ings of Mesmerism. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab., F.R.S. Pp. 93. London, Balliere. 

The Phreno-Magnet, and Mirror of Nature: a 
Record of Facts, Experiments, and Discoveries 
in Phrenology, Magnetism, Sc. Edited by 
Spencer T. Hall. 
don, ‘Tyas, 

A faithful Record of the Miraculous Case of Mary 
Jobson. By W. Reid Clanny, M.D., F.R.S., 
&c. 2d edition. Pp. 59. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Richardson. 

THE opposition of the interested or of the ig- 

norant can never arrest the progress of in- 

quiry or annihilate truth. Mesmerists, animal 
magnetists, homeopathists, and hydropathists, 
are the persecuted of the day; and great is 
their irritation thereat—each in his turn in- 
timating indirectly that he is the Columbus, 

Newton, Galileo, Harvey, or Jenner, of the 

Present age. This may be to a certain extent 

true; but still, to take the first class of in- 

quiters, they ought to be prepared to know 
that phenomena involving so much that is 
mysterious, and of which the rationale is totally 
unknown, would be received in any age with 
great circumspection and scepticism; and with 
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regard to the second, they ought to be aware 
that it is not to the established efficacy of any 
one remedial agent in a few cases that the allo- 
pathic system owes its existence, but to the 
experience of ages; and that therefore if the 
theory of infinitesgmal division of power in 
therapeutic remedies, or the sole use of water 
as such, are sufficient for the numerous evils 
to which man is born, time will establish the 
correctness of their views without any occasion 
for the loss of temper which begins to manifest 
itself on all sides. For our part, having no 
fear of the triumph of truth in all cases, we 
have watched and recorded the progress of in- 
vestigation as far as possible without bias—hesi- 
tating where farther evidence was required, 
refuting where evidence was totally wanting, 
but granting all credit where conviction was 
ensured. For the same reason, we do there- 
fore also protest against the easy method, now 
so much in vogue, of putting down an antagonist 
by such designations as humbug, quack, im- 
postor, &c., merely because he differs in opi- 
nion from yourself; a mode of proceeding which 
is any thing but indicative of a philosophic spi- 
rit, and, on the contrary, cannot but be con- 
sidered as the revilings of a mind irritated by 
the very idea of what it cannot fathom. We 
protest also against another practice which is 
in common vogue, of condemning any branch 
of inquiry the rationale of which is not known, 
and which therefore must depend upon experi- 
ment or observation to be appreciated, in how- 
ever small a degree, by mere reason. Phe- 
nomena of such a description being for the 
time inexplicable by existing doctrines, do not 
come within the pale of ordinary ratiocination ; 
but, as has been settled by the highest authori- 
ties in logic, we ought not to despise or spurn 
all that we cannot understand. As to the third 
degree of opposition which here forces itself 
upon our notice, that which assumes the cha- 
racter of a living and active principle of perse- 
cution against a simple difference of opinion, 
it is degrading to the age we live in; and there 
is no doubt but that those who have lent them- 
| selves to such unworthy and unphilosophical 
| proceedings will reap one day a whole harvest 
, of retribution. 
| We can convey a host of consolation to the 
| able yet persecuted author of the first pamphlet | 
|on our list by this simple consideration—f it | 
| be true that the practice of mesmerism enables 
|a human being to undergo the most severe 
| surgical operations without pain, and with con- 
| sequent subsequent benefit from the absence of 
| the usual concomitant shock to the system (and 
ie right have we, @ priori, to doubt, if we 
have not seen the cases, vouched for by highly | 
| creditable and respectable witnesses) — then 
| all the professional opposition in the world | 
| must retreat before this important fact; not} 
| because that opposition will yield in a becoming | 
| spirit of inquiry of itself, but it will be forced 
upon the profession ; for no willing agent will 
| be such a simpleton as to undergo torture with- | 
| out first trying whether or not he is a subject ca- 
pable of enjoying the exemption from pain which 
is said to be afforded by mesmerism. We know 
| that it is useless for us, in the present state of 
| the inquiry, to point out that the great bless- 
| ings thus given to man render it a paramount 
duty for every surgeon to study to avail him- 
self of them as far as is in his power; but the 
anticipation of the sneer which such a state- 
ment will be met with, is far overweighed by 
| the silent consciousness that the public will 
| most undoubtedly force a knowledge of mes- 
|merism upon the profession, and we shall 
| then know how far it is really applicable, and 








where it stops: in the mean time the same 
public ought to be grateful to those who fight 
their battles against the opposition of their 
professional brethren, and seek no reward but 
to soothe anguish, and conscientiously be, even 
as many have been before, the persecuted dis- 
seminators of a great blessing and a great boon 
to mankind. 

We leave this philosophical pamphlet of Dr.° 
Elliotson’s for a little publication, called the 
Phreno-Magnet, devoted to somewhat similar 
pursuits, and edited by Spencer T. Hall; we 
believe one of that useful and estimable order 
of individuals whose biographies have been 
well classified under the words, “ Pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties ;” a man who, in a 
previous publication, has shewn a healthful 
fancy and kindly heart; but we must candidly 
confess we do not think that the present pub- 
lication is calculated to advance the studies to 
which it is devoted. There is not the sufii- 
ciently trained habit of thought, and still less 
the close and logical power of investigation, 
necessary for so great an undertaking; and, 
above all, there is wanting the previous know- 
ledge, without which the most able and gifted 
mind is rendered powerless to grapple with 
subjects of high philosophic inquiry. Future 
numbers may, however, improve. We observe 
that in reference to some observation which ap- 
peared on the subject in the Literary Gazette, 
that Dr. Davey, of the Hanwell Asylum, ad- 
mits that animal magnetism will be found ere 
long indispensable as a remedial agent in the 
treatment of the insane, and that he has had 
the opportunity of witnessing in one indivi- 
dual under the magnetic excitement of the 
cerebral organs more forms of monomania than 
he has ever seen within the walis of Hanwell; 
and each individual form of the disease was so 
splendidly illustrated, that he doubts if the 
reality could under any circumstances have 
excelled it. We are happy in having been 
instrumental in drawing out so important a 
statement. On the other hand, it would re- 
quire much investigation before we should be 
ready to believe in the discoveries of Mr. Sun- 
derland of New York, or of the editor of the 
Phreno - Magnet, of supplementary organs of 
walking, riding, swimming, &c., even for aer- 
ostation; then again organs for architecture, 
birds, battles, flowers, meteors, landscapes, and 
even parts of them, as caverns, volcanoes, wa- 
terfalls, and pyramids! We fear that there is 
here some awkward metonymy. We observe 
that Mr. Sunderland admits the existence of 
an animal magnetism with poles and opposing 
mental phenomena, similar to what terrestrial 
magnetism presents us with. Mr. Braid of 
Manchester, who considers the subject under 
the title of neurohypnotism, or sleep of the 
nervous system—a name, we believe, used also 
by Dr. Mayo—says that he does not produce 
his results in the way that is usually done; he 
also denies the influence of the operator on the 
patient, and says that while animal magne. 
tisers seem only to succeed with a few indivi- 
duals, he seldom fails with any one. Two phy- 
sicians, by the name of Buchanan and Owen, of 
the United States, produce the phenomena of 
what they call neurology by the intervention 
of metallic bodies, with which Dr. Elliotson has 
also experimented. Others, we observe, call 
the same phenomena vital magnetism. 

Connected with the yet mysterious pheno- 
mena here alluded to, we cannot but briefly 
notice the history of the miraculous case of 
Mary Jobson, which has been politely sent to 
us by the author, Dr. Reid Clanny of Sunder- 
land. Mary Jobson is a little girl of the age 
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of twelve or thirteen years. She was very ill 
with severe pains in the head, her eyes very 
sensible to light, and there were other symp- 
toms of the brain being affected. She was 
afterwards seized with convulsions, which con- 
tinued for several weeks, during which she 
appeared to be quite insensible to all around, 
and, with exception of the head, insensible of 
feeling; for when the convulsions were pre- 
sent, Surgeon Embleton in his evidence asserts | 
that he frequently pinched both arms and legs 
without her complaining, or seeming to feel at 
ail; whereas if he but touched the back part 
of the head, she would immediately start as if 
struck by an electric shock. We have here, 
without apparently the medical men_ being 
aware of it, a decided case of sleep-waking, 
but from diseased action. It was shortly after 
this that the miraculous part of the history 
presented itself. The child, while in the same 
state, would open its eyes and roll its tongue, 
but spoke with a voice which its parents and 
those accustomed to and acquainted with it did 
not recognise as its own, being probably altered 
by diseased action. The child had been piously 
brought up, and was considered to the time of 
her illness a very apt scholar; the subjects 
which she spoke upon were chiefly religious, 
but had also frequent reference to family mat- 
ters, as well as to her medical attendants. On 
all these subjects there was a kind of know- 
ledge almost amounting to prescience, which 
may have resulted from an excited organisation 
or from accident, and which, what is more sin- 
gular, were afterwards accompanied by strange 
sounds, which are only described as knocks. 
Upon that subject we offer no opinion; we 
only take the opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion to them of those who study the class of 
phenomena among which we would rank them. 
They are attested by twelve respectable wit- 
nesses, among which several—as Dr. Reid 
Clanny, Mr. R. B. Embleton, Dr. Drury, and 
Mr. Torbock—are medical men. 





Waltzing. By an Amateur. 
Longman and Co. 
* RerorM your Waltzing” is the more com- 
plete title of this brochure; and though we 
might rather be inclined to say Give it up, the | 
amateur seems so laughably in earnest with | 
his subject that we must suppose there are 
people in the world who care for it. If they 
do, here is the true theory of the Rhenish or | 
Spanish waltz, and of the German waltz @ deux 
temps (is there no German language to define 
a German dance?), and the principle of each 
agreeing somehow to the figure of 8. There 
are diagrams which we do not comprehend; 
but we suppose it is from our not coming within 
the category of the epigraph “ Waltzing is the 
art of a gentleman.” Being in this blessed 
state of ignorance, we can only vouch, on the 
responsibility of the author, that “ first-rate 
waltzing is as great an exertion as racing; that 
is, that it is the greatest exertion possible. 
Many ladies fall victims to it from want of con- 
dition ;* that is, from not being prepared for it 
by other exercises.” It is satisfactory to be 
told, however, that with “ training” this sacri- 
fice may be avoided, and “ the lady found to be 
the superior both in speed and endurance” to 
the gentleman, whose peculiar art it is. In the 
East the luxurious employ dancers to amuse 
them with voluptuous measures; in the ballet, 
Europe enjoys the same sort of exhibition; but 
if you want “destruction” in your own proper 


Pp. 38. 





* Not, we suppose, that condition in which ladies 





like to be who love their lords.—Zd. L. G. 


person, why, waltz without considering the ad- 
vice and studying the steps of “an Amateur.” 


A Course of Practical Geometry for Mechanics, as 
introductory to every branch of Mathematical 
Drawing. By W. Pease. London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 2 

JucLip’s definitions and problems familiarly 


explained and practically applied. This little | 


work will be a boon to hundreds desirous of an 
acquaintance with the objects of the science, 
but not commanding time sufficient to acquire 
an intimate knowledge of the theory of geome- 
try. To the latter class, moreover, it will be 


| found an easy introduction and an useful aid. 


Ben Bradshawe ; the Man without a Head. 
3 vols. T. Newby. 
Tue Man without a Head is written by a man 
with one; and a very clever one too. It ranks 
among the most entertaining novels that have 
appeared for along time; and both its grave and 
comic characters are drawn with a skilful hand, 
under all the eventful circumstances which form 
the story and involve their fate. Ben Brad- 
shawe, the hero, is not, as he would be in a 
French or German romance, physically desti- 
tute of a caput, but has one of that simple kind 
which has given rise to the epithet simpleton; 


and out of his Handy Andy sort of mistakes | 


and misadventures proceed the tangled skein 
of affairs in which Lieut. Leslie and his two 
fair daughters, Lieut. Gordon and Squire Dil- 
lon, Ben himself, his mother, and his brother 
Charles, and the Snobbins family of Bermond- 
sey, play the prominent parts, together with a 
due number of minor personages, all sketched 
with infinite truth and talent. The humour 
throughout is of a rich vein, and there are a 
multitude of touches so sharp and terse as to 
excite more than a smile or laugh at the acute- 
ness with which they are laid on. But with all 
these qualities it must not be supposed that 
Ben Bradshawe is not interesting; on the con- 
trary, the reader once engaged in the narrative 
will find it no easy matter to leave off, till the 
finale is reached and our opinion is fully con- 
firmed, that this publication is really possessed 
of great merit and does credit to the ability of 
its anonymous author. 
Leslie is a most touching picture, and not, as 
is too much the fashion now, overladen with 
laboured attempts at pathos, and minute de- 
tails of sufferings. There are some passages 
which lead us to suspect the author to be a 
Scotchman ; but whatever countryman he is, 
he is no discredit to his native land; and we 
cordially recommend his genuine novel of mid- 
dle life, with a dash of the lower order, to the 
public. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EGYPT. 
Prussian Encampment, Sakkara, May 17. 

My DEAR Sir,—Since my last notice of the 
Prussian mission, our excellent chief, Dr. Lip- 
sius, having suffered from fatigue and the heat 
of the climate, has been obliged to retire from 
the field; but I am happy to say he is now 
restored to health, and returned to our encamp- 
ment at Sakkara, where we are preparing for 
our journey to the Faioum. ; 

There have been but few cases of plague this 
year, notwithstanding the mortality among the 
cattle; and the season is now so far advanced, 
that no one in Cairo keeps quarantine. In 
our days, when a person is suspected to be 
attacked by the plague, the door of his house 
is strictly guarded by soldiers; and other pre- 
cautions are taken by the government to pre- 





The death of Lieut. | 


vent the communication of the pestilence. Not 
least among these modern improvements is to 
| be reckoned the establishment of an hospital 
| for the cure of all kinds of disease. The build- 
ing is well adapted, and situated in a large 
open space (the Isbekia), near the Frank quar- 
| ter of the town. Every comfort is provided for 
the sick; and Frank and native surgeons, for- 
;merly employed in the army, attend regularly 
| to the invalids and the school of midwifery at- 
| tached to the institution. 
| Few of the natives, however, can be per- 
suaded to avail themselves of the advantages 
afforded by this benevolent institution. In or- 
der, therefore, to extend the sphere of its use- 
fulness, Clot Bey, to whose energy and talent 
are to be attributed most of these sanitary 
measures, has obtained the removal of all the 
mad people from the Maristan. Eighteen men 
and sixteen women, in various stages of in- 
sanity, have now been located in this new insti- 
tution for about a month; during which time 
three individuals have been dismissed in a 
sound state of mind. 

The season of harvest, or that division of the 
year which the ancient Egyptians significantly 
expressed by the hieroglyphic of the plan ofa 
| house, is commenced. All the corn and oats 
which have been sown since the inundation is 
being carried into the granaries; cucumbers 
and melons of various kinds ripening; the In- 
dian corn which is cultivated in those lands 
which the water has only jus¢ abandoned, has 
been destroyed in this neighbourhood (Sakkara) 
by locusts, that have, unfortunately, left a nu- 
merous progeny. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a cow anda 
jcamel yoked together, in consequence of the 
| scarcity of oxen, 120,000 of which are said to 
| have died in the course of the last six months. 
| We have experienced some difficulty in pro- 
| curing camels for our journey to the Faioum, 
| owing to the mortality among the cattle, and 
| the season, camels being employed in getting 
jin the harvest; nevertheless, I hope to have 
| the pleasure of addressing you in a few days 
from thence. In the mean time, believe me, my 
| dear sir, yours very truly, J. Bonomi. 

N.B. The ancient Egyptians divided the 
year into three divisions of four months each, 
admirably adapted to this singular country. 
The four months of vegetation were expressed 
| by a row of lotuses, accompanied by the sign 
|ofa month. The four following months (those 
of harvest) were distinguished by the hiero- 
glyphic of a house; and the characteristic ot 
the remaining four (those of inundation) the 
hieroglyphic for water.* 








| ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

GREAT CHRONOMETRICAL EXPERIMENT. 

| Mr. Epiror,—The Russian government in- 
| tends during the present season to determine 
the difference of meridians between the Im- 
perial Central Observatory at Polkowa and the 
observatory at Altona by fifty chronometers, 
and for their transit a government steamer 1s 
employed to run between the two observatories 
nine times; and it is further contemplated by 
the Russian government in the course of next 
year to carry on a similar grand undertaking 
to connect Altona with the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, admitted as the “ first meridian. 
Having myself determined, by twelve chrono- 
meters, the difference of meridian between the 








* It would require a diagram to exhibit these signs, 
which, however, we shall give in a future Gazefle, 
should we not find the explanation sufficient in the 
Horus Apollo, Wilkinson, Cory, or BirchZd. L, G 
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Royal Observatory at Paris and Greenwich, I 
had the honour of being applied to on the pre- 
sent occasion for a set of chronometers, which 
| readily granted. In the course of corre- 
spondence with M. Schumacher, that illus- 
trious philosopher has given me his general 
opinion on “ personal equation,” which really 
is the principal, if not the only, cause of error 
to which experiments of this nature are liable. 
« Personal equation” has been for some time 
inEngland a veeata questio; but I have no where 
met with what appears to me so clear an ex- 
planation of it as the following from M. Schu- 
macher’s letter :— 

“The existence of a personal equation be- 
tween different observers is beyond any doubt. 
It goes in M. Bessel’s case to somewhat less or 
more than a second, but is generally much less; 
and as it assumes every value below M. Bessel’s 
limit (this is the largest yet known), can be, 
and is indeed sometimes =0. Now, if bychance 
two persons compare, whose personal equation 
is =0, they are induced to doubt the existence 
ofsuch an equation. But if they would com- 
pare with more persons (supposing always the 
comparing persons good observers ; if not, the 
errors of observation will be mixed with the 
personal equation, and they will find each day 





a different equation), they will be soon con- 
vinced of its reality. The late Dr. Maskelyne 
removed an assistant, because he observed al- | 
ways (as the Dr. says) a second ¢oo date, and | 
would not correct his error. Most probably | 
the poor assistant could not correct it, and was 
precisely in M. Bessel’s case, whom, of course, 
Dr. Maskelyne would also have expelled from 
the observatory. 


| 


to the opinion of M. Schumacher, hoping at a | 
future period to receive his farther experience | 
on this interesting subject so essential to chro- 
nometrical survey. In conclusion: may I be 
permitted, sir, to hold up the project of the 
Russian government as an example to our 
Admiralty Lords, and to hope, that ere long 
similar expeditions will be undertaken on a 
grand scale by the government of the “ first 
meridian ?’,— I am, yours, &c. 

82 Strand. E. J. Dent. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


June 13.—The president in the chair. A paper 
was read from Mr. G. Hurwood, describing the 
method by which he got rid of an accumulation 
of water from the warehouses, cellars, &c. in 
the lower levels of the town of Ipswich, caused 
by the formation of the new dock at that port. 
The communication was accompanied by a plan 
shewing the dock and part of the town, toge- 
ther with several ingenious tide-flaps, valves, 
drain-boxes, &c. necessary to discharge the 
water from places with such varying levels.— 
A paper from Mr. Thom, “ On the formation 
of embankments for reservoirs to retain water,”’ 
was read. After describing a model designed 
to shew that the proper slope for such embank- 
ments should not be less than 3 to 1 on the 
water face, and remarking that waves act more 
severely on the pitching or paving of the inner 
face in proportion to the steepness of the slope, 
the author proceeds to describe in detail the 
mode of forming embankments, by excavating 
the foundation to such a depth as was found 
firm and capable of preventing the passage of 


“T see no better explication of this anomaly | water; then by spreading alternate layers of 
than to assume that the impressions made upon | puddled peat or alluvial earth and gravel, beat- 
our senses are not communicated ins/antaneously ing them together with wooden dumpers until 
to our soul, but that this communication re- | they are completely mixed; the slopes are co- 
quires a certain time, after which the impres- | vered with a puddle made with small stones or 
sions come to perception, and that this time is— | furnace-cinders mixed with clay, so as to pre- 

(1) different for the different senses, | vent the possibility of moles or other vermin 

(2) and different also in different persons. | penetrating into the embankment. He con- 
Now, to observe the transit ofa star two senses|demns the practice of forming embankments 
are put in requisition. The eye judges the| with puddle trenches, and refers to many made 
way of the star, or its distance, from the wire | by him at Greenock, Paisley, and elsewhere, 
at the two beats of the clock which precede | having stood the test of time without having 
and follow the passage, and the ear judges the | them, and particularly relating one at Green- 


moment when the beats arrive. If in one per- 

son, now, the eye requires more time than the | 
tat to bring its impressions to perception, and | 
in another person the ear requires move time 

than the eye, the personal equation is explained. 

“The personal equation is best found when | 
tie comparing persons observe the transit of | 
the same star; so that one person observes the 
star at the wires preceding the middle wire, 
and the other at the wires following the middle 
mre. Their observations, separately reduced 
to the middle wire, will differ about a quantity 
which is precisely the personal equation. If 
they agree, the personal equation between the 
two observers is =0,”’ 

It will be evident that the above is only the 
‘xpression of an opinion in a private letter; 
but thinking it would be interesting to the pub- 
le in general, I requested permission to lay it 
before your readers. M. Schumacher consented, 
asking only for delay, until he may be able to 
ascertain by experiments if motion is necessary 
‘0 produce a personal equation (the star is seen 
noving in the telescope) ; or if a personal equa- 
ton exists likewise where the luminous object 
'S mut moving—as, for instance, when signals 
ate observed, Knowing, however, the multi- | 
‘wang of matters occupying his attention, I 
ro taken upon myself to submit to you at 
ce the physiological explanation, according 





wich having remained firm and sound after a 
rush of water passing over it at a height of ten 
feet, caused by the breaking down of another 
embankment situated about one hundred and 
fifty yards above it. He recommends, instead 
of the puddle trenches, that the whole of the 
inner part of the embankment should be made | 
water-tight during the formation of it; by | 
which means it will more effectually resist 

either any casual injury or any effect of the 

swelling of the puddie trench. ‘The paper was 

entirely of a practical nature, and was intended 

to illustrate the author’s peculiar views founded 

on his great experience.—A paper by Mr. J. Fa- 

raday was read, containing a description of a 

“ New mode of obtaining perfect ventilation of 
lamp-burners.”” Of this invention we have 

already given a lengthened account (see Zit. 

Gaz. No. 1370). 

The announcements for the next meeting 
were :— Description of machines for raising 
and lowering miners,’ by J. Taylor. “ De- 
scriptions of annular valves used for pumps for 
waterworks,” &c., by R. Hosking. “ On the 
construction of valves used in pumps for rais- 
ing water,” by S.C. Homersham. ‘“ Descrip- 
tion of a watermetre,” by P. Carmichail. “On 
the application of the system of ventilation to 
the lanterns of light-houses,’”’ by J. Faraday; 
to be illustrated by Prof. Faraday. 








GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 12.—Mr. G. B. Greenough, V.P., in the 
chair. A donation of 50/. from the Rev. T. 
Halford was announced ; and eight gentlemen, 
among whom was the Marquis of Bute, were 
elected fellows of the society. The meeting was 
also informed that the Geographical Society of . 
Paris had awarded their large gold medal to 
Capt. J. Ross for his discoveries in the antarctic 
seas. This beautiful medal was handed round. 
After which, the paper read was “ An account of 
travels in Texas” by Mr. Falconer; but as the 
paper was not concluded, we defer our abstract 
of it till the whole shall have been read. A 
great deal of very valuable information was 
verbally communicated respecting the new re- 
public, so interesting at the present moment. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
June 7.—Mr. G. Moore, V.P., in the chair. The 
subjects of the evening were—l. Mr. Austin’s 
apparatus for preserving life in cases of ship- 
wreck, 2. Mr. Austin’s plan of raising sunken 
vessels. The purchase-chain is to be passed 
round the vessel, having a sufficient number of 
collapsed air-cases shackled on to it; and when 
tautened round her by means of other cases, 
or purchase-lighters, the chain is to be effectu- 
ally secured round the vessel by stoppers. Fill- 
ing the air-cases is to be effected by powerful 
air-pumps on board a steam-vessel; and as the 
displacement of the water is going on, the ves- 
sel is gradually being raised from her bed, and, 
by the time they are filled, she will be above 
the surface of the water, and ready to be towed 
to shore bythe steamer. 3. The “ Bude light,” 
by Mr. Bethell. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, June 10, 1843. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of June 5.—M. E. 
Millon read a memoir containing the results 
of experiments which he and M. Reiset had 
carried out in regard to chemical phenomena 
due to contact, or whatis termed catalytic force. 
They have numerically extended the phenomena 
of oxidation by catalysis, and have obtained 
the combustion of organic substances at tem- 
peratures but slightly elevated. Tartaric acid, 
under the infiuence of spongy platinum, yielded 
water and carbonic acid at +160°; cane-sugar 
began to give off carbonic acid and water from 
+ 140° to + 150°; this point of oxidation is the 
same for the sugar of raisins, of milk, and of 


| diabetes: butter gives carbonic acid from + 90° 


to +100°, and olive-oil between +80° and 
+90°; stearic acid and wax burn at about 
+ 100°; their combustion is complete below 
+ 200°. 

Platinum determines with equal activity ope- 
rations entirely opposite. It disunites as well 
as reunites, it destroys molecular groupings, 
it acts as heat. If two tubes, containing the 
same quantity of nitrate of silver, but mixed 
with spongy platinum in the one, and pure in 
the other, be plunged into a sand-bath, and 
the temperature gradually raised, the salt of 
silver will be entirely destroyed in that con- 
taining the platinum before decomposition is 
commenced in the other tube. And MM. 
Reiset and Millon have realised for platinum 
the same effect on chlorate of potash which 
oxide of copper or of manganese exercises. 
Pumice-stone also acts as platinum in regard 
to the chlorate; and in all cases with the pla- 
tinum or pumice-stone the destruction of the 
chlorate is complete before the chlorate alone 
has disengaged a single bubble of gas. Nitrate 
of ammonia presents, under the same circum- 
stances, analogous phenomena, but more strik- 
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ing. From the platinum tube may be obtained | 


a regular disengagement of gas at + 160°. But 
on examination this gas has none of the pro- 
perties of the protoxide of azote. 


Bachelor in Divinity.—F. J. Kitson, fellow of St. 
John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. H. Janvrin, Oriel College, 
grand compounder; Rev. F. H. M. Blaydes, student 


The ammo-| of Ch. Ch.; Rev. R. A. Bathurst, fellow of New Coll. 


niacal salt, instead of undergoing the ordinary ut of Arts. — A. G. Mackenzie, New College, 


. J. Ridley, Ch. Ch., W. H. Harrison, Brasenose Col- 


transformation as if acted upon by heat, is} jose, erand compounders ; H. M. White, fellow of New 


re. 
se, § 


converted into nitric acid, azote, and water; | College; C. P. Phillips, J. Darling, R. A. Strange, Ch. 


and the temperature at which nitrate of ammo- 
nia is decomposed, is lowered by the presence 
of platinum about 70°. 


it gives, at + 230° only, a mixture of azote and 
its protoxide, the latter predominating. Char- 
coal produces the separation of the elements of 
the same substance at +170°; but the deve- 
lopment of the gas is accompanied, although 
at this low temperature, with a violent exe 
plosion. Jt acts, doubtless, in the same man- 
ner as platinum and pumice-stone, but with 
more energy in this case. Other examples 
were given to shew that spongy platinum, 


Ch.; F. E. Marshall, E. R. Horwood, 8. W. Clowes, 


| S. Taylor. Brasenose College ; A. W. Warde, New Inn 


| 





pumice-stone, and charcoal, constitute three | 
agents of contact, but very different: they do, 
not possess an absolute activity, but act in dif- | 


ferent degrees on the same substance; and 


perhaps, in regard to several bodies, are active | 


on some, and inert on others. They all, how- 
ever, exercise an activity of contact which 
render them important physical agents. 
effect of the two former on alcohol, ether, and 
acetic acid, is very marked. Oxalic acid, again, 
resists their influence; but the contact of pow- 
dered charcoal introduces great changes into 
its mode of decomposition. In conclusion, 
MM. Reiset and Millon remark, that com- 


bustion at low temperatures, obtained under | 


the operation of substances of contact, bring 
nearer to ordinary phenomena of science the 
oxidation which food in our organs doubtless 
undergoes. 

At the request of M. Arago, a commission 
has been appointed to report on the extent of 
protection the lightning-conductor affords. 

M. Mauvais forwarded corrected elements 
for the orbit of the comet of May 3. The cor- 
rections have been made on the observations 
of the 8th and 24th of May, and 8th of June. 
The new elements are: 

Passage to perihelion, May 1843 
Perihelion distance . . . 
Longitude of perihelion . . 
Longitude of ascending node 
Inclination... .... 
Movement direct. 

M. Emile Pereyra writes that he has no 


5°485766 
1°613367 
281° 4’ 46” 
157° 18’ 41” 
52° 38’ 30” 


doubt that pulmonary consumption is to be} 
Of 362 patients under his care since | 


cured. 
1838, 242 have been dismissed, half of them at 
least in a very satisfactory state. His treat- 
ment is cod-liver oil, and a tonic and strength- 
ening regimen. All the sufferers had ulcer- 
ated tubercles. 

M. Dusour has been successful in his expe- 
riments on the property of a syrup of iron to 
preserve animal matter. The syrup is a com- 
pound of sugar and iron, which neither crys- 
tallises, nor ferments, nor undergoes any change, 
whatever the temperature may be to which it 
may be exposed. It preserves animal matter 
without altering their tissues. Meat coming 
out of the syrup dries without much diminu- 
tion of volume; resists the most active agents 
of putrefaction ; and resumes in an instant, in 
cold water, the volume, colour, and odour of 
fresh meat. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, June 3,—The following degrees were con- 


The | 





Ifall; T.S. Dewse, W. H. Jones, Queen’s College ; J. 


, ) Pumice-stone is not | Swayne, W. Rufford, Magd. Hall; H. R. Farrer, Post- 
so active on nitrate of ammonia as platinum; | master of Merton College ; 


L. Gidley, F. H. Bond, 
scholars, J. H. Stewart, W. T. Mercer, C. Ward, Exeter 
College; G. H. Fell, H. Smith, demys of Magd. Coll. ; 
L. M. Humbert, St. John’s College; T. Z. Davies, 
scholar of Jesus College; S. W. Mangin, R. A. M. 
Floyer, C. D. Newman, Wadham College; J. R. Moor- 
som, scholar of Univ. College; C. Browne, scholar of 
Worcester Coll.; A. T. W. Shadwell, 8. Cave, Balliol 
College. 

June 7. Bachelors in Divinity.— Rev. T. Briscoe, 
fellow of Jesus Coll.; Rev. W. A. Strange, Pembroke 
College, Head Master of Abingdon School. 

Masters of Arts—W. O. Maclaine, Wadham College, 
C. 8. Hawkins, Magd. Hall, grand compounders ; G. 
M. Messiter, Rev. R. Congreve, scholars, Rev. H. 
Brancker, Wadham College; J. Hannah, fellow of 
Lincoln College; J. Rigg, New Inn Hall; W. White, 
G. A. Ward, student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. W. H. Chep- 
mell, fellow of Jesus College; J. B. Bostock, B. Che- 
vallier, Brasenose College; Rev. H. G. Bunsen, Oriel 
College; H. Harris, demy of Magd. College; Rev. B. 
Price, G. De C. Guille, K. P. Smith, scholars of Pem- 
broke College ; Rev. J. Lomas, Worcester College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — P. B. Collings, Queen’s College, 
W.S. Thorpe, Wadham College, grand compounders ; 
T. G. Nicholas, G. 8. Hookey, Wadham College; A. 
Seaton, J. Comins, T. H. Smith, J._H. Sheppard, 
Queen’s College; J. D. Mereweather, Edmund ilall; 
G. W. Watson, Postmaster of Merton College; H. G. 
Sperling, J. L. 8S. Lumsdaine, N. G. Charrington, Oriel 
College; J. W. Morrice, Exeter College ; J. E. Booth, 
C. A. Johnson, W. B. Caparn, Brasenose College; R. 
B. Holt, Corpus Ch. Coll.; T. R. Lloyd, Jesus Coll. ; 
Lord W. C. G. Lennox, J. Alexander, T. R. Bennett, 
G. T. Cameron, C. R. Conybeare, student, H. Wright, 
T. Renwick, Ch. Ch.; C. Cardwell, Alban Hall; G. 


Richards, G. Harper, Pemb. Coll. ; H. C. Stapylton, | 


Univ. College ; E. Tomlinson, Trinity College ; C. 8. 
Peel, Worcester College. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Tue twentieth anniversary meeting of the so- 
ciety was held on the 10th inst. having been post- 
poned from the 13th of May preceding, in con- 
sequence of the death of the president, Lord 
Fitzgerald and Vesci. Sir Alexander John- 
ston in the chair. The report of the council 
opened with an expression of sorrow at the loss 
of their late president, who had so soon fol- 
lowed his lamented predecessor, the Earl of 
Munster. The deaths of the Duke of Sussex 
and the Marquis Wellesley, two of the society’s 
vice-patrons, were then adverted to. The an- 
nual statement of deaths of members was then 
made; and some short biographical notices 
read, 


the Tamul scholar, the Rev. R. Anderson ; of 
Capt. Conolly, whose murder at Bokhara there 
seems unhappily little reason to doubt; of Sir 
William Ouseley, a Persian scholar of great 
attainments; of the celebrated Hebraist, Ge- 
senius; and of Gonzalves, the retired Sinolo- 
gist, of Macao. 

The contents of the society’s forthcoming 
journal were then briefly adverted to. Among 
other papers, mention was made of the transla- 


tion from the Persian, by Professor Wilson, of | 


the travels of Mir Izzet Ullah, a native of India, 
in the employ of the enterprising Moorcroft, 
who had succeeded in reaching Yorkund, in the 
Chinese empire, which, it appears, no modern 
traveller has ever visited. This translation 
had already appeared in an Indian periodical ; 
but as such publications are with difficulty 
procurable, and, in fact, almost unknown in 
Europe, the council had resolved, that in case 
of valuable papers which had been thus printed, 


Among others, of the extraordinary | 
Hungarian Oriental scholar, Csoma Kérdsi; of | 


but, as far as Europe is concerned, not pub- 
lished, the rule of never reprinting any thing 
that had before appeared should be rescinded, 
Some details were then read of the Proceedings 
of the Oriental Translation Committee. Since 
the last annual meeting they had published the 
Sama Veda, translated by Dr. Stevenson; the 
Popular Poetry of Persia, by M. de Chodzko- 
the first volume of Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical 
Dictionary, by the Baron de Slane; and the 
History of Hyder Ali, by Col. Miles. The an. 
nouncement was also made of some valuable 
biographies of Persian poets, translated from 
authentic original sources by Sir Gore Ouseley, 
The publication of the texts of the Sama leda 
the T'heophania of Eusebius, and the Kitab Tahzii 
al Asmd, by the Oriental Text Committee, was 
also announced. 

When the report was finished, and the finan- 
cial details of the society had been gone through, 
Sir George Staunton moved that the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Auckland should be elected 
president in the room of the late Lord Fitzge. 
rald and Vesci. Sir George said, that he knew 
Lord Auckland only by reputation; but that he 
and the society were fully aware that that no- 
bleman, when at the head of affairs in India, 
had always zealously and readily promoted the 
welfare of the society, by giving circulation to 
any matters which the society wished to make 
| known throughout India, and of procuring in- 
telligence on any subject on which they sought 
| information. Judging from these facts, and 

from the satisfaction with which his lordship 
|had received the proposal to be put in nomi- 
| nation for election, and the expression of his 
| anxious wish to subserve the interests of the 
society, he was convinced that no better or 
worthier choice could be made. The motion 
' was seconded by the Right Hon. Holt Mac- 
| kenzie, and carried by acclamation. Votes of 
thanks were then passed to the officers of the 
| institution ; and the meeting proceeded to bal- 
lot for the council and officers of the ensuing 





ear. 

The following gentlemen were elected into 
the council in the room of those who went out 
by rotation:—the Marquis of Lansdowne; J. 
Ewing, Esq.; Sir G. G. de H. Larpent; Sir J. 
L. Lushington; Major J. Oliphant; Dr. J. 
Phillimore ; J. Sullivan, Esq. ; and Major Sir 


H. Willock. The officers of the preceding 
year were re-elected. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD. 
The Aerial Machine—Wasps’ Nests—New Zealand 
New Roc. 

AT a meeting, held May the 29th, the secretary 
read a paper by Mr. Duncan, containing an 
account of various inventions for flying, which 
have been attempted from the earliest period 
down to Mr. Henson’s patent, which was re- 
gistered September the 29th, 1842. Dr. Buck- 
land inferred the certainty of the failure of Mr. 
Henson’s invention from the erroneous prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. He said, that 
there was no provision for counteracting the 
violent currents of air which would be met with; 
and the only point which seemed to have been 
attended to by the inventor, was the buoyancy 
of the machine when once started; but no ade- 
quate means had been provided to counteract 
much greater difficulties. E 

Mr. Hill exhibited a specimen of a wasps 
nest found in a house in Brewer Street, Oxford, 
about one and a half inch in diameter, which 
had been attached to a beam. The secretary 
said it was the nest of Vespa Britannica in 4 
young state. This wasp has erroneously been 
considered as a distinct species, and called Vespa 
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=— 
campanaria, from the bell-shape of the nest at 
this period of its growth. It is most frequently 
met with in the north of England and in Scot- 
land. He announced the discovery of a new 
species of tree-wasp by Mr. Selby, which he 
proposes to call Vespa glabra, from its compa- 
rative smoothness: its habits have not yet been 
studied, but in appearance it differs consider- 
ably from Vespa Britannica. 

Dr. Buckland read some interesting letters 
detailing the discovery of the bones of a gigan- 
tic bird, which must have recently inhabited 
New Zealand, should it not be proved to be 
sill an inhabitant of that colony. The first 
announcement of its supposed existence was 
conveyed in a letter from Mr. W. Williams, 
dated February 28, 1842, in which he says, 
that hearing from the natives that an extraor- 
dinary monster inhabited a cave on the side of 
a hill near the river Weiroa, he was induced to 
offer a reward to any one who should produce 
either the bird, or one of its bones. In con- 
sequence, a large bone, but much worn, was 
soon produced ; and shortly after, another of 
smaller size was found in the bed of a stream 
which runs into Poverty Bay. The natives 
were then induced to go in large numbers to 
tutn up the mud in the bed of the same river, 
and soon brought a large number of bones, 
which proved to have belonged to a bird of 
gigantic dimensions. The length of the large 
bone of the leg is two feet and ten inches; they 
have been found, a little below the surface, in 
the mud of several other rivers, and in that 
situation only. The bird to which they be- 
longed is stated to have existed at no very dis- 
tant period, and in considerable numbers, as 
bones of more than thirty individuals had been 
collected by the natives. Mr. Williams had 
also heard of a bird having been recently seen 
near Cloudy Bay in Cook’s Straits, by an En- 
glishman accompanied by a native, which was 
described to be not less than fourteen or six- 
teen feet in height, which he supposes to be 
about the size of the largest of those to which 
the bones belonged. Of these bones one case 
has already arrived, and a second is daily ex- 
pected. A letter from Professor Owen, dated 
January 21, 1843, detailed the contents of the 
box which has arrived, and from these frag- 
ments it was clear that they had belonged to 
the species of bird which the professor had al- 
ready described in the Zoological Transactions, 
vol. iii. p. 32, pl. 3, froma fragment ofa femur 
which he had received some time previous. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m. ; United Service Insti- 
tution, 9 p.at. 

Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 v.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M. $ 
Bihnological, 8 p.M.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. ; Electri- 
cal, 8 P.M, 

g /ednesday. — Geological, 8% p.m.; Microscopical, 

P.M, 


Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 4 p.m.; Asiatic, 2 P.M. ; 
Mathematical, 8 p.a1. 





FINE ARTS. 
WELLINGTON STATUES. 


For reasons of private concernment it was not 
our wish or intention to say any thing on this 
subject whilst certain matters connected with 


twere so far sub judice. But attempts having 
been made in several journals, and especially 
bya correspondent of the Times on Thursday, 
‘0 prejudice the question, with which we have 

€n intimately conversant from first to last, 
We are induced to break through our resolu- 
Non, and say a few words upon it. The Times 


correspondent pretends to give a history of 
“the several undertakings (including the Nel- 
son Pillar at Charing Cross), and some of 
the circumstances connected with them, es- 
pecially the amount of the funds at the disposal 
of the committees,” &c.; and we will do him 
the justice to say that he has mystified and mis- 
stated the case with a wonderful skill. The 
city design of a statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton is represented as having been torn from 
Mr. Wyatt and his friends of high rank by a 
small majority (one, on the division) in favour 
of Sir Francis Chantrey; just as if the matter 
had been originally an open competition, in- 
stead of being, as in truth it was, begun and 
carried to this point by respectable citizens, 
who happened to admire the statue ofGeorge ITI. 
in Pall Mall East, and who were discreditably 
defeated of their object by an intrigue in favour 
of the eminent sculptor deceased, the particu- 
lars of which are clearly stated in the last num- 
ber of Fraser’s Magazine. That the idea of the 
west-end colossal statue, to be executed by Mr. 
Wyatt, was elicited by this shameful job, is pro- 
bably the fact; and how it was patronised by 
some, and misliked by others (as has been the 
fate of every work of art that ever was pro- 
jected or executed), has, we think, no bearing 
upon the issue. But the writer goes on to 
make graver charges, and accuses a body of as 





high, noble, and honourable men as the country 
| can boast, of having “ been all along striving to 

make it (the Wellington colossal group), as lu- 
' erative an affair as possible to that gentleman,” 
| Mr. Wyatt. He charges them with never call- 
, ing for an estimate, and having agreed to pay 
| whatever sum might be subscribed. He sup- 
| poses the fund to be “a much higher figure” 
| than 25,3007, announced in June 1841; and 
| avers that “ no artist was ever so profusely re- 
| munerated for his labours as Mr. Wyatt will be 
| for his equestrian statue.’’ To illustrate this, 
jhe tells us that Sir R. Westmacott got only 
| 19,0002. for the colossal statue of George ILI. 
| at Windsor ;* whilst Mr. Wyatt himself (he 
| believes) received about 5000/. or 6000/. for the 
| statue of George III. in Cockspur Street; and 
| other equestrian statues, by the first artists, 
| have varied between that price and 10,0000. or 
| 12,0007.” But, good easy man, he does not 
| begrudge Mr. Wyatt “the good things which 
| his zealous patrons thrust into his mouth,” nor 
| “the 25,000/. or 30,0007. he is certain to be 
| paid for his man and horse in bronze.” 

Now we will not condescend to the defence 
| of the noblemen, gentlemen, and eminent citi- 
| zens of London, libelled by the allegation that 
their only object has been to get up a merce- 
nary job for Mr. Wyatt; nor will we do Mr. 
Wyatt the injustice to suppose he would have 
accepted such a service had it been possible to 
have had it offered to him. Compared with 
Sir R. Westmacott’s statue, that which he is 
now casting of the Duke of Wellington is in 
proportions to warrant the remuneration of 
25,000/., presumed to be so certainly his. But 





* We do not like to trust to our memory for the exact 
particulars of affairs of this kind, of which our literary 
situation gave us full knowledge at the time; and we 
are sure that we never thought the genius of Sir R. 
Westmacott overpaid. But if we mistake not he got 
several thousand pounds more than.is here stated, and 
all the metal patriotically furnished by the government 
to celebrate the best of kings. For the Achilles we 
have heard that 30,000. was paid ; and again the metal 
presented by government. In short, all precedent 
throughout Europe is in favour of similar liberality to- 
wards public monuments; and shall England, richer 
than all Europe in cannon taken from her enemies, 
the only niggard in —- from her superfluous stores, 
the exemplary erection of grateful national memorials? 

+ Sir R. Westmacott’s group stands, we believe, as 





nearly as possible 24 feet; and every une acquainted 








“there is no such thing.’ When sums sub- 
acribed but not received, and the heavy ex- 
penses of advertising, and other weighty charges 
are put together, the deduction from the ap- 
parent sum total is (according to the length, 
extent, and nature of the proceedings) so widely 
different from Mr. B.’s estimate (in the Times), 
that at 19,0007. or 20,000/., he would be nearer 
his elegant “ figure,” than at any other amount 
in thousands that could be mentioned. Chan- 
trey’s statue for the city was agreed for exactly 
on the same terms as Mr. Wyatt’s for the west 
end : the committee said, We have so much, and 
that we can guarantee; the subscription can 
now be expected to produce little more; but, 
relying on you to improve your work to an 
equal extent, we will give you the benefit of 
any additional fund. The artist replied, I will 
do it, con amore, for what you have; and if you 
obtain any more, I shall be proud to employ it 
in bettering my design. Now Sir F. Chan- 
trey’s statue was to be ten feet, and is perhaps 
a foot more. Mr. Wyatt’s group was to be 
about 20 feet; but his ambition to make it the 
largest cast statue in the world has induced 
him (regardless of his bargain) to model it to 
the height of 27 feet!! Chantrey’s statue will 
contain about four tons of metal; Wyatt’s 40 
tons; yet the executors of Sir F. Chantrey will 
receive close upon 10,000/., a fair high price 
for talent, and such as has been given to other 
artists for similar works. This group could 
stand under the belly of Mr. Wyatt’s horse, 
leaving a considerable space above the head of 
the rider. 

But the writer goes much at random, and 
seems to know little or nothing about metallic 
sculpture. He fancies that Wyatt got 5000/. or 
6000/. for his George III. in Cockspur Street ; 
whereas (and we speak of our own knowledge) 
he got nothing near the lowest “ figure ;” and 
yet that group is about 10 feet high, and con- 
sequently contains within a ton of as much 
brass as the city statue can contain. 

Why, then, this invidious disparagement of 
Mr. Wyatt, and mistatement of facts? as if 
the cabal which ousted him of the city engage- 
ment must continue to persecute the individual 
they had injured. But it is to endeavour to get 
the national metal left over from Sir F. Chan- 
trey’s work for the Nelson stone pillar, rather 
than allow it to be devoted to the second and 
greater Wellington statue. These Waterloo guns 
were first assigned by the government for a 
statue of the Duke by whose glorious victory 
they were captured, to be erected in Dublin ; 
but the proposal failing, they were (or at least 
so much of them as should be necessary), with 
right feeling and judgment, accorded for the 
next statue of the same illustrious man—the 
London statue. Well, then, there are some tons 


| not needed ; and where, we would ask, is their 


natural and proper destination? To a granite 
column in honour of a naval hero, who took 


| guns enow himself at Aboukir and Trafalgar to 


form it of bronze—to a design the laughing- 
stock of England and of taste—to finish a capi- 
tal that cannot be seen from the dull earth—or, | 
in short, to sell, and apply the proceeds to this - 

stone absurdity, which ought never to have been 
begun unless its patrons had funds to complete 
it, and did not trust to contingencies, and a screw 
at the last upon the purse of the country? Or 
to a public national monument to the hero him- 
self who won these very trophies ;—to a model 





with geometrical ratios is aware that every foot added 
to such a design augments the expense, quantity of 
metal required, and risk and labour of the work, to 
an Somense degree, according to the square of the 
Suriace. 
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which has gained the applause of every com- 


times; and the Homeric scene such as would 





petent judge of art, and to a ition of 
such magnitude as neither ancient nor modern 
art can rival? 

The answer to these questions we leave to 
the common sense of the public. If it should 
be thought either consistent or complimentary 
to employ the cannon taken by Wellington in 
embellishing the ornamental top of a trophy to 
Nelson, in preference to preferring the @s pe- 
rennium to preserve for ages yet to come the 
1] very form and lineaments of the immortal war- 
§ rior himself,—we can have nothing more to 

| urge against that decision: but we cannot for 

| a moment entertain the idea, that such could 
#| be the judgment of one man in a hundred in 
4, the army, in the navy, or in the land of Great 
4 Britain. The absurdity and anomaly of such 
4] a measure, even if there were no other way to 
| dispose of this brass, would be enough to cause 
Ma) its rejection: but when there is a Wellington 
7, in the field, shall it be said that old pans and 
1 kettles ought to be melted down to mould his 
4) glorious resemblance, whilst the victor-spoils 
4 of Waterloo are granted merely to adorn an- 
)}| other memorial in honour of another service 
)4| and another person?! 

P.S.—We had forgotten to observe, that the 
| writer to whom we have referred mentions the 
‘}) presumed position of Mr. Wyatt’s design—the 
arch at Hyde Park Corner—as a saving of the 
expense of a pedestal, and consequently ano- 
ther item in the lucrative advantages showered 
upon the artist. But the estimate for strength- 
ening it to support this vast incumbent weight, 
and the cost of machinery to move and place 
it there (say severally 1500/7. and 1000/.), would 
cover the expense of a sufficient and noble 
pedestal. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ir is not possible to give a just account of the 
sculpture non-exhibited in this cellar ; and the 
truth is, that the spectator can form no accu- 
rate idea of the subjects from seeing them here, 
as we can testify from their very different ap- 
pearance on being removed from the studios 
of the artists. There are 144 busts, monuments, 
designs, and poetical emanations. 
No. 1387. Statue of the late Dr. Wood, Master 
of St. John’s College. E. H. Baily, R. A—Is a 
fine likeness, and clothed in a dignified repose 
;becoming to the character of the individual 
*and the religious site in which it is to be placed. 
4 4 Model of the late Dr. Butler, No. 1412, for a 
iP} similar purpose at Shrewsbury, is equally wor- 
} thy of praise. 
No. 1388. Pysche, in marble, the same, a 
jj. Sweet impersonation of the intellectual idea. 
!No. 1410. Helen unveiling herself to Paris, is 
}. another charmingly modest composition. The 
}limbs round and flesh-like; the attitudes na- 
{tural and graceful. 
| No. 1394. Ophelia, in marble. J.G. Lough. 
No. 1899. Bacchanalian Group, in the same 
py material. No. 1403. Marble Statue of Master 
Mi} Hedley as a young Falconer; 1425, Bas-relief 
aiifrom Homer ; 1446, Bust of Mrs. Thomas Powell; 
11507, Bust of the Duke of Northumberland.— 
yj} We have put Mr. Lough’s contributions to 
this year’s gallery together, because we have 
taken occasion in preceding Gazettes to de- 
scribe the admirable performances which be- 
long to the highest class of art, and need only 
mention the busts as worthy of his hand. We 
y consider the former as the glory of our country 
yand age, full of inspiration and genius; the 
aj, Ophelia of exquisite tenderness and beauty ; 
tithe Group one of the finest compositions ever 





produced by sculptor in ancient or modern 


o 
They will bear the severest tests, and entirely 
justify our encomium. 

No. 1395. Marble Statue of the Earl of Dal- 
keith. T. Campbell.—As a young huntsman, 
and reminding us of the lines— 


doh to the purest period of Grecian glory. 


“‘ An’ if I live to be a man, 
Revenged my father’s wrongs shall be.” 
It is a striking and impressive figure, skilfully 
poised, and altogether executed with a genuine 
artistical feeling. To Lough’s 1403 it makes 
a capital companion. 1439. Bust of Mrs. H. 
Labouchere. The same, and a handsome head. 

No. 1405. A Sleeping Falconer, in marble. 
J. C. Carew.—A charming third to the two we 
have noticed above; and replete with the talent 
of this high artist, whose designs have so often 
called forth our admiration. The character of 
activity is preserved even in sleep ; and we see 
how agile would be the awakened step of these 
limbs so soon as the chains of slumber were 
broken. 1428. An unfinished bust of E. Cooke, 
Esq., by the same—wants but a touch. 

No. 1514. The Bishop of Llandaff, in marble. 
W. Behnes.—Mr. Behnes has peopled this 
room with several of the most living and speak- 
ing likenesses that the art could produce. His 
Count D’Orsay, Sir William Follett, George 
Grote, Esq., and Lord Lyndhurst, are perfect 
examples of this class, and shew that Chantrey 
is not without a successor. 

{Our fine arts this week occupy so much 
space that we are induced to defer farther com- 
ment. | 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we point the 
public attention to the exhibition of this year, 
which deserves our most unqualified praise. 
Our first tribute is due to the fortunate pos- 
sessors of the pictures contributed to form this 
gallery, for their liberal loan of such inestim- 
able productions to promote a national purpose. 
When we reflect upon the love which all true 
judges of art bear to such possessions, we can 
the better appreciate their good feeling in run- 
ning even the smallest risk of injury to what 
never can be replaced or restored. When we 
look around, therefore, and see one splendid 
room filled with emanations of the genius of 
Reynolds, and two others with noble works by 
ancient foreign and deceased English masters, 
we feel deeply sensible of the patriotic kind- 
ness of the donors of these (nearly two hun- 
dred) interesting and admirable specimens of 
pictorial excellence. About eighty individuals, 
from Her Majesty downwards, through all classes 
of the nobility and gentry, and several public 
bodies, have conferred this favour, and deserved 
this acknowledgment. 

On the importance of such a display to the 
cultivation and promotion of the fine arts, we 
need not enlarge. Of the artist who could even 
glance over these paintings without improve- 
ment, we never could entertain the slightest 
hope ; and the artist who will carefully examine 
and study some five of them, may drop the pur- 
suit if he does not acquire invaluable instruc- 
tion from the task. In one he may trace the 
magic of colouring; in another, the magic of 
light and shadow; in another, the magic of 
touch and handling ; in another, the magic of 
drawing and disposition ; and in another, the 
magic of sentiment and expression: what more 
of school is wanting to lead to superiority, if 
not perfection ? 

There are sixty Sir Joshua’s, including many 
of his most celebrated performances, — por- 

















traits never surpassed for character ;* youth 
and beauty in various poetical devices, jj 
fanciful and enchanting,—laughing, sleeping, 
piping, fortune-telling, fairy, academic; and 
compositions of a more ambitious order, claim. 
ing life, history, and allegory, as their own, 
Upon the well-known and eminently popular 
among them, it would be idle to dilate —they 
are altogether a glowing galaxy of interest and 
splendour. Nos. 30 and 42, The Princess and 
Duke of Gloucester, when children, are among the 
few least familiar to us; and 34, Lady Hamil. 
ton as a Bacchante, is a piece of enchantment, 
In No. 16, Lady Cockburn and her three Sons, 
the carnations are wonderfully fresh; and s0 
they are in a more dubious subject, No. 36, 
Madame Schindelin, belonging to Earl Amherst, 
and not to the family of the Duke of Dorset! 
In the middle of the middle room is a Cuyp 
(quondam in two, but now perfectly re-united 
in one), No. 115, View of Dort from the River, 
and a model of all the powers of his extraor. 
dinary pencil—water, distance, atmosphere, as 
true as nature herself. By its side is No, 118, 
A Village Féte, by Teniers ; not so positive or 
brilliant in colour as many of his works, but a 
living representation of the scene, from the 
nearest figure in the foreground to the farthest 
occupant of the back. It is an amazing in- 
stance of mechanical skill and a command of 
the means of painting. No. 82 is a superb 
moonlight by Vander Neer. No. 83, Portrait 
of himself, by Velasquez,—a recent discovery, 
we believe, and an exquisite piece, though with 
few of the traits which distinguish the great 
Spanish master. No. 101, Head of an old Man, 
is a Rembrandt; and the head a glorious study 
for the emulous portrait-painter, who aims at 
force and handling of singular effect. No. 70, 
The Ages, by Titian, is a very remarkable ex- 
ample of the prince of colourists; and 103 is 
almost an equally remarkable View in North 
Holland, by De Koning, in which the rich, 
though somewhat monotonous, succession of 
nearly flat distances is peculiarly characteristic 
of the country— and here we may mention as 
a fit companion 66, a Rembrandt landscape. 
No. 86 and 94 are curious historical memo- 
rials, by Lucas de Heere, of Mary queen of 
England, and the Duchess of Suffolk (mother 
of Lady Jane Grey) and her second husband, 
Adrian Stoke. The first is finely painted, 
and certainly does not flatter the severe fea- 
tures of her majesty; and the Jast, though 
faded, is worthy of note, both for the person- 
ages represented and the costume. We shall 
probably refer again to this apartment, which 
contains sixty-two pictures— two clever F. 
Hals, Bourgogone, Wouvermans, P. Potter, 
Vandyke, Vandevelde, Ostade, Berghem, Both, 
Claude, Paul Veronese, Rubens, Tintoretto, 
Giorgione, Guercino, Correggio, &c. &c.,—but 
must not conclude without a few words about 
The south room, containing sixty-nine works 
by native artists whose loss has been lamented 
by the British nation. Here is poor Harlowe’s 
Kemble Family, and some of his most expressive 
likenesses. Bonington’s delicious views, Liver- 
sege’s familiar life, Hogarth, and Copley, and 
Gainsborough, and Hoppner, and Romney, and 
Opie, and Wilson, and Thompson, and Lau- 
rence, and Fuseli, and West, and Newton, and 
Constable, and H. Wyatt, and Jackson, and 
Mortimer, again live and flourish on these walls, 


* Witness three whole-lengths, nearly together, - 
Admiral Lord Keppel, the Marquess of Granby, an 


Admiral Lord Rodney—not to mention Lord Lans- 
downe, Mr. Ashburton, and Col. Barré, in one canvass. 

+ Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, —- 
the Snake in the Grass, Death of Cardinal Beaufort, 
may be enumerated, 
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affording a melancholy yet grateful pleasure to 
the admirers of our country’s arts. They on 
one side, and Reynoldsalone ingigantic strength 
on the other, are thus brought into the field of 
comparison with many chefs-d’ceuvre of immor- 
tal painters; and we have every reason to be 
sroud of what they have done—alas, it is for 
what they have left us. 


Views on the Nile, from Cairo to the Second Cata- 


ract, On stone, by George Moore; from 


Sketches taken in 1832-3, by Owen Jones 
and the late Jules Goury: with Historical 
Notices of the Monuments, by S. Birch, Esq., 
senior assistant in the department of anti- 
quity, British Museum. 


London, Graves 
and Warmsley. ~ 

Tuts is a splendid series of the deeply interest- 
ing sights which present themselves to the view 
of the traveller on both banks of the Nile from 
Cairo to the second cataract; and the histori- 
cal explanations having been entrusted to a 
gentleman (Mr. S. Birch) pre-eminently fitted 
to give them in the ablest manner, the work 
altogether possesses a character of uncommon 
value. There are thirty plates, all naturally 
tinted, and almost all of equal beauty and in- 
terest. We have not only pyramids and sphinx, 
Ramseion and Memnon, and other familiar ob- 
jects, but interiors of temples, tombs, mosques, 
and landscapes of the most picturesque attrac- 
tions, which united form a volume of delight 
and instruction as regards the magnificent re- 
mains of one of the most magnificent and ex- 
traordinary countries of the ancient world. 


Scenery on the Devonshire Rivers. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks; illustrated by a series of 
Sketches and Studies, drawn from Nature, 
and engraved by F. C. Lewis. London, 
Longman and Co. 

Tue masterly hand of the artist is on every 

line and trace of this admirable folio. We 

know not when we have been so much struck 
by any publication of the kind. The design to 
draw from the lovely, and fascinating, and pic- 
turesque in nature, and embellish, without 
transfiguring or defacing, her beauties, accord- 
ing to true principles of art, is the professed 
object of Mr. Lewis; and exquisitely has he 
accomplished his end. His characteristics are 
general, but not less genuine: there is detail 
and minuteness enough for resemblance, but 
the effects are fine and expressive beyond all 
that mere copying fidelity could ever aim at or 
achieve. The preliminary essay is highly de- 
serving of careful consideration, but its illus- 
trations are unique. ‘‘ Okehampton” is worthy 
of Rembrandt, or Read of Salisbury, of whose 
marvellous etchings the Lit. Gaz. has often 
spoken in the highest terms of praise. It is 
no small compliment to notice how much Mr. 
Lewis resembles him. ‘“ Buckland Rock” is 
very charming: the “ Junction of the Tamar 
and Tavy” entirely dissimilar, but no less per- 
fect. “ Mark’s Ridge” is another marvel, 
where the real water sparkles through the real 
wood. The splendid site of curious Cotele 
offers another delicious piece to the artist’s 
pencil; and the scene from Cumston is a bit 
of superstitious magic. ‘‘ The River Dart from 

Whistman’s Wood,” is, if possible, still more 

striking. “ Hell Bridge” is another captivat- 

ing bit, and “* Winsford” another; and ‘‘ the 

Dart near Holne” a splendour, and “ Dart- 

meet Bridge” its more than rival. But why 

should we attempt to particularise where all is 
excellence? Light and shade were never bet- 
ter managed, nor nature more perfectly re- 
fected by the glass of art. It is the book for 


the enlightened amateur, and no lover of en- 
graving should be without a copy. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


oR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 


Lesson XXIII. 

Wines. A sort of second-sight diversion touching adul- 
terations generally, borrowed from a Scotch Doctor. 
Tea-leaves without end, and the Tread instead of the 
Coffee Mill. | 

Aunt M. To you, my pupils, and to my corre- | 

spondents on the subject, I am justified in de- 

claring that there was no exaggeration in our 
last lesson’s exposure of certain practices in the 
wine-trade, as shewn by an individual instance. | 

Thousands have failed in the same manner ; and | 

even now, both in town and country, there are | 

many in the like desperate condition, who must | 
soon succumb to the like desperate fate. 

Pri. But how can such a state of things be | 
permitted to last; or how can any wholesale- | 
house engaged in such practices obtain coun- | 
tenance in the city of London, so famed for 
the uprightness of its merchants ? 

Aunt M. I can only answer that the fact is 
so; and that although these houses exist in 
the trade, not only are they in excellent 





profitable business, but they hold their heads 
among the highest on ’Change. 

Phi. Then the dealers who profess to sell 
cheaper than these must commit still more 


credit, as being supposed to do a large and | 


of this description. While there is nothing 
absolutely deleterious in these mixtures, it is 
a manifest fraud upon the public, even ordi- 
nary sherry and port being dearer than the 
best Cape wines, to say nothing of the differ- 
ence of the duties. 

Phi. How shameful ! 

dunt M. Not contented with reducing the 
price of their wines in the manner I have al- 
luded to, a large and, I am sorry to say, an in- 
creasing number of the inferior dealers still fur- 
ther lower the cost price of their wines by adding 
water sweetened with loaf-sugar, fortified with 
British brandy, and coloured as may be required 
with chemical dyes, according to the colour of 
the wine it is intended to represent. This last 
mixture meets with a ready sale, as the dealer 
in it can afford to sell it at 20s. per dozen, bot- 
tles included,—a price which he finds many 
auctioneers will readily advance him on it, if 
for immediate sale, by whom it is sent among 
the public at from 25s. to 30s. per dozen. A 
large quantity of this wine is also vended among 
the less respectable class of publicans, both in 
town and country. But what is more surpris- 
ing is, that immense quantities of this spurious 
wine has been shipped to our colonies, the par- 
ties receiving from the government, as draw- 
back, the port or sherry duty, besides the usual 
bounty on the bottles. This is a fact not only 
well known to many of the trade, but even to 
the Customs; but I am not informed that the 
latter have as yet adopted any effectual means 
of putting a stop to it. It would be tedious to 
give here the form to be gone through at the 





outrageous acts ? 

Aunt M. Oh, yes; such parties who injure 
the fair dealer in the genuine article, who is 
entitled to his fair price for it, do indeed utter 
compositions of which it is well to know the 
ingredients. 

Phi. And we should never forget that it is 
better to save the stomach than the pocket. 

Aunt M. The difference of expense after all 
is slight, and may be made less by moderation ; 
but the difference to the constitution is above 
all price. 

Pri. Tell us about it. 

Aunt M. The wine-merchants who, as it is 
technically called, make-up wines, may be di- 
vided into two classes: those who only mix 
Cape, or inferior foreign wines, with their ports 
and sherries, and those who manufacture for 
the purpose a substitute for a portion of these 
wines. The wines chiefly used by the former 
are Pontac (red Cape) and Spanish red wines 
for blending with port wine, and white Cape 
(generally the wine called Cape Stein) and 
Marsala for sherries; in addition, those white 
and red wines, made up in the Channel islands, 
especially Guernsey, are imported at a low duty 
of 2s. per gallon, having a certificate as being 
the produce of the islands, and are now much 
used for this purpose. Our fellow-subjects in 
these islands, always on the look-out for turn- 
ing a penny, have been lately shipping a very 
fair quality of wine of this description (no doubt 
containing foreign wines) to Liverpool, whence 
they are again consigned to London, so that 
all trace of their “birthplace” may be lost; 
and these wines have been publicly sold in the 
market at good prices as foreign produce. By 
these means the dealer obtains a white and red 
wine, standing him in 18s. per dozen only ; the 
red wine, crusting readily in bottle, being, at 
the end of a few months, saleable as port wine 
to the trade, the price varying from 28s. to 
32s. per dozen, according to circumstances. 
By far the greater portion of the port and 





sherry wines in common consumption are wines 


Custom-house in shipping wine to obtain the 
| drawback : it is sufficient to say that there was, 
| and I believe still is, no proper means taken to 
| detect frauds. The officer who is sent down to 
| examine the wines, to see that they are port or 
| Sherry, as may be specified, tastes them and 
| perhaps finishes a bottle or so with great 
relish ; for with a salary of from 30s. to 40s. 
per week, wine is one of those luxuries 
which does not often fall to his share, and of 
which, consequently, he can have no competent 
knowledge. 

Pri. Why are not competent tasters em- 
ployed, and proper remuneration given them ? 

Aunt M. My informant tells me that a very 
simple prevention to frauds of this kind might 
be introduced; but that its knowledge should 
be confined to the custom-house authorities, as 
it would lose some of its efficacy if made public. 

Phi.. I hope the Board will think of this, 
and take it up. 

Aunt M. 1 hope so too; but we have had 
enough of wine for one lesson (though T have 
extraordinary matter behind); and by way of 
change, the editor has been kind enough to lend 
me a review, which is so much to my taste that 
I will read it to you. 

A Treatise on Diet ; containing the Natural His- 
tory, Properties, Composition, Adulterations, 
and Uses of the Vegetables, Animals, and 
Fishes, §c., used as Food. By W. Davidson, 
M.D., &c. Pp. 383. London, J. Churchill ; 
Glasgow, D. Robertson; Edin., A. and C. 
Black; Dublin, W. Curry, jun., and Co. 

Tue title-page explains the nature of this vo- 

lume, which is sensibly put together by a well- 

informed medical man. His notice of adulte- 
rations is not very copious, and might have 
been improved had he enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of reading our Cockney Catechism. But, 
as it is, he finds Bread adulterated with alum, 
voiatile salt, salt of tartar, blue vitriol, mag- 
nesia, potato-starch, chalk, stucco, and bone- 
ashes, &c. Of the blue vitriol, the Dr. says, it 
is intended “ to forward the fermentation, ren- 
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der the bread white, more compact, and more 
retentive of water. It is highly probable that 
its effects on bread are similar to those of alum, 
and that it may whiten yellow flour, on the 
same principle that it bleaches yellow tallow, 
or dingy cotton and linen cloths; but as it is 
a very poisonous substance, no conceivable ad- 
vantage to the baker can justify its adoption.” 

Arrow-root is adulterated with potato-flour, 
which may be detected by the microscope. 

Butter is adulterated by boiling common salt 
and flour with water, and mixing the liquid 
thus formed with the butter. Of this large 
quantities were imported into Scotland from 
Ireland during the years 1839-41, under the 
name of Repacks; which, when liquefied by 
heat, leaves the butter floating a-top, and the 
flour and water below. 

Ground Coffee is adulterated with chicory and 
roasted corn; and Flour with salts of lime, and 
other matters recorded in our Cockney Cate- 
chism. 

Honey is adulterated with sugar, flour, and 
starch. 

Milk is adulterated with gum, eggs, flour, 
sugar, the emulsion of almonds or hempseed, 
the brains of calves and sheep; besides mucus, 
pus, blood, &c., when the cow happens to be 
rather unwell! 

Mustard is often almost entirely composed of 
flour, turmeric, ginger, and cayenne pepper. 
It is also adulterated with gypsum. 

Olive-oil is adulterated with oil of poppies, 
linseed-oil, &c. 

Vinegar is adulterated with sulphuric acid 
in re-distilled wood-vinegar. 

In these the author confirms the Cockney 
Catechism ; but his dietetics (pointing out the 
qualities of many kinds of food) are the best 
portion of his work. 

Pri. With doctors and editors to corroborate 
all your statements, the eyes of the world must 
soon be widely opened to the actual circum- 
stances of these notorious impositions. 

Aunt M. Aye, and police magistrates also: 
for here is the issue of the police report re- 
specting Henry Giles Atkins, and the sale of 
tea, spurious indeed, but not so poisonous as 
several other adulterations commonly and ex- 
tensively in the market. 

“Mr. George Phillips was again placed in 
the witness-box, and stated, that he had been 
for seventeen vears an excise-officer, and had 
applied himself to chemical analisation. He 
had received from Hughes, a supervisor of ex- 
cise, two samples of the tea produced, and had 
examined them chemically, in the proportion 
of 100 grains from each sample. The first 
sample contained,—of Dutch pink and Prussian 
blue, 7:2 per cent; gum, 5°4 per cent; lignum, 
or woody fibre, 86°5 per cent; and of tannin, 
or colouring matter, only 0°9 per cent. Good 
tea ought to yield of albumen or nutritive 
properties nearly 50 per cent. The packages 
produced were entirely composed of exhausted 
and re-dried tea-leaves, which were originally 
black, and which were wholly destitute of any 
virtue as tea. Both Dutch pink and Prussian 
blue were decidedly injurious ; and the witness 
said he should not like to drink much of any 
tea distilled from the leaves produced. Prussian 
blue was a decided poison, embracing proper- 
ties from each of the three chemical kingdoms 
—iron, potash, and nitrogen and carbon, and 
was strongly imbued with prussic acid. The 
effect of mixing the Dutch pink and Prussian 
blue was to produce a green, which not only 
imparted that colour to the leaves, but likewise 
gave them that bright and glossy appearance 
which was generally considered the accompani- 





ment of good tea. The whole was a grossly 
got up thing; he had examined a great many 
samples of this kind of tea, and one uniform 
system was pursued in manufacturing it, the 
only difference being, that some descriptions 
contained more poisonous ingredients than 
others.” 

Fine and imprisonment are the rewards of 
this ingenuity.* 


BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
On Wednesday the anniversary of this excel- 
lent and thriving institution was observed at 
the West India Dock Tavern, Blackwall, John 
Dickinson, Esq. in the chair, and a company of 
above a hundred individuals, including many 
of the leading publishers, booksellers, station- 


ers, and printers of London, as well as others 


from Edinburgh and the provinces. A hand- 
some repast, such as is peculiar to the banks 
of the Thames at this season, having been dis- 
cussed, and the usual loyal and patriotic toasts 
given, Mr. Dickinson proposed “ Success to 
the institution,” in an able address; in which 
he described the nature of the fund, enlarged 
on its truly beneficial destination, lauded the 
benevolence of those who had contributed 
largely to it without a view to any participation 
in its provisions for sickness and infirm age, 
and finally congratulated his hearers on the 
rapid progress it had made, realising 12,0002. 
within the six years since it was established. 
The speech was much applauded, and the toast 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jerdan proposed “ The health of the 
President, Vice-Presidents,’ &c. whose judi- 
cious management, as well as their liberality, 
had conduced so essentially to the prosperity 
of the association. The improved moral and 
intellectual condition of the individuals con- 
nected with literary trade, for whose comfort 
and independence it was created, being supe- 
rior to most others in the same ranks of so- 
ciety, rendered it the more imperative on them 
to provide for themselves (with such assistance 
as had been alluded to) the means of assuaging 
the pains of disease, and solacing the later 
years of life. The toast was received with 
cheers, and acknowledged by Mr. Newman, of 
Leadenhall Street. - 

“ The health of Mr. Brown (of the house of 
Longman and Co.), Treasurer,’ was warmly 
toasted ; and Mr. Brown, in returning thanks, 
reported the favourable state of the funds and 
the prospects of the institution, from which 
one very strong point appeared, viz. that never 
was so large a sum collected and directed at so 
small an expense—something about 35/. per 
annum!!! 

With the toast of “ The advancement of lite- 
rature and science,” the chairman, with much 
friendly eulogy, coupled the names of Mr. 
M‘Culloch, Mr. Jerdan, and Mr. Chambers (of 
Edinburgh) ; to which Mr. M‘Culloch replied, 
earnestly and sensibly enforcing the advantages 
to be derived from -associations like the pre- 
sent, and illustrating the subject by opinions of 
great weight and authority. Other toasts called 
up Mr. Green, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Tidd Pratt (who stated that there were 
10,000 Friendly Societies in existence, and 
new combinations on similar principles forming 
every day; and also mentioned the extraordi- 
nary amount of the millions invested in sav- 
ings’-banks), Mr. Meyrick, the honorary secre~ 
tary, and Mr. Walker, the most accurate of 
collectors; and an evening of great social en- 





° W.N. received ; the suggestion is good, and will 
be attended t—dent Mf. _— 





— 
joyment, enhanced by the announcement of 
some generous subscriptions, concluded to the 
entire satisfaction of the numerous party assem. 
bled in support of so good a cause. 





THE DRAMA. 

Close of Drury Lane-—On Monday her Ma. 
jesty’s gracious visit, in state, crammed this 
theatre from the orchestra to the topmost row 
of the topmost gallery; and the loyal demon. 
strations with which it was greeted were s 
warm and affectionate, so much beyond ordinary 
public occasions, that they must have shewn 
our beloved Queen how cordially this act of 
favour to old Drury was appreciated by the 
lovers of the sterling national drama, her affec- 
tionate subjects. On Wednesday, the closing 
night, the public spontaneously, and without 
the inducement of royal example, repeated the 
testimony of their admiration and respect for 
Mr. Macready and his noble efforts in the cause 
of the stage, by filling the house with another 
overflowing bumper. His appearance to deli- 
ver the farewell address was a triumph of such 
high personal gratification, that it must have 
cheered him for the sacrifices he has made, 
and the frustration of the hopes, to realise 
which he has, during four years, so zealously 
toiled. It was satisfactory to learn from this 
speech that Mr. Macready has not to complain 
of the want of public sympathy and support as 
the cause of this disappointment; but imputes 
it, first, to the excessive expenditure demanded 
by the dilapidated condition of the theatrical 
properties, requiring an immense outlay to 
enable him to perform even a common play 
with decent accessories ; and secondly, to the 
influence ‘of the patent rights, which legally 
prevented his success in one of the large patent 
theatres, and prohibited him from exercising 
his talents, with a suitable company, in the re- 
presentation of Shakspeare, or other legitimate 
dramas, any where else. The only remedy 
seems to be the repeal of these patents; but in 
the mean time we have to repeat our own ear- 
nest desire, embodying the universal desire of 
the public, that means may be devised to save 
the national boards from another fatal debase- 
ment, from which no Macready may ever look 
to rescue them. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—On Saturday Mr. W. 
H. Holmes gave a morning concert, the attrac- 
tive programme of which collected an immense 
audience, the orchestra even being filled with 
persons who could not be accommodated else- 
where. The entertainment was ample; the 
only fault, if it were one, was there being too 
much of a good thing ; for we think five hours’ 
music would tire out the greatest lover of sweet 
sounds. Mr. Holmes is a sterling pianist; and 
the performance of Rossini’s overture to Semi- 
ramide for sixteen performers on eight piano- 
fortes, by Mr. Holmes and his pupils, proved 
that he not only plays, but instructs, well. 
Herr Staudigl, Madame Albertazzi, Madame 
Caradori Allen, &c. &c., contributed to the 
vocal enjoyment of the audience. The instru- 
mentalists also were first-rate. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SPRING-MORNING. 
SunsHINE on every leaf, so fresh and green, 


And on the early flowers and daisied grass; 
A gentle breeze, that makes the fringed bough lean, 
eks through the woods and budding shrubs to 


pass ; q z 
Tones of sweet music from the wandering bee; 
Glimpses of some gay insect’s gorgeous wing, 
Cowslips and bluebells under every tree; | 
A cloudless sky above ;=this, this is spring! 
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human heart of earth’s great throng 
ely os now! that not one haunting tone 
ief’s sad voice might join the glorious song 
Of life and gladness, that doth seem to own 
This world its home awhile! And yet why pray 
Yor undimm’d peace where aii must pass away? 
MMA B. 


VOICE OF THE NIGHTINGALE, 


Voice of the nightingale, 
Heard in the twilight vale, 
Waking the silence to music and love; 
Sweet is thy vesper vow, 
Holy and tender now, 
Worthy the spirits which list thee above. 


Once, in complaining tone, 
Notes that were Sorrow’s own 
Gush’d from thy breast as if thrill’d with some wrong; 
Then, as if Hope sprang high, 
Up to the choral sky 
Swept thy full heart on the wings of thy song. 


Hid in thy hermit-tree, 
Musing in melody, 
Breath’st thou that strain to some home of the past? 
Whence thy sweet nestlings fled, 
Those thy fond care had fed: 
Gav’st thou them wings but to leave thee at last ? 


Thus ’tis in life, sweet bird, 
They whom our hearts preferr’d— 
They whom we cherish’d and hoped to call ours— 
s Left us for others then: 
Who would be mothers, then, 
When o’er affection such destiny lours! 


Yet in thy lonely lot 
Still dost thou sorrow not 
Vainly as those who far less should repine ; 
, _ in his solitude, 
Would that man's gratitude 
Soar'd to his Maker in vespers like thine! 


Voice of the nightingale, 
Heard in the twilight vale, 
Filling with sweetness thy hermitage lone, 
Blest is thy vesper vow, 
Holy and tender now; 
Would that man’s gratitude equalled thine own! 
CuHaRLes SwaIn, 





VARIETIES. 


The Classical Museum, No. 1 (a quarterly, 
published by J. W. Parker) starts with a fair 
promise to supply a desideratum in our periodi- 
cal literature, by bringing forward and discuss- 
ing subjects of deep interest to scholars, though 
neglected by the larger elder publications, which 
are chiefly directed to modern topics and im- 
mediate concerns, or less elaborately treated by 
others (such as ours) whose objects are multi- 
form and general. The essays in this first 
No. comprise an able investigation of ancient 
weights, coins, and measures, by Mr. George 
Grote; an interesting notice of a hymn to Isis 
among lately discovered inedited Greek in- 
scriptions, by Dr. L. Schmitz; Greek topo- 
graphy, illustrated in a review of Col. Leake’s 
second edition of Athens, &c., by the Rev. 
A.P. Stanley, A.M.; a dissertation on a second 
Bosposus Commerius, by Dr. W. Plate; on 
the origin of the verb to tire, by Mr. G. C. 
Lewis, A.M.; and other questions of history, 
etymology, and classic lore. Conducted as it 
has been begun, we are of opinion that this 
Museum will contribute a valuable fund of in- 
formation to the public, and place us more 
hearly on a footing with the continent in regard 
to the matters which it handles than we have 
been for many years. We most heartily wish 
it success, 

Tege’s London Magazine, Nos. 1 and 2, for 
May and June, takes up a more literary and 
solid tone than its contemporaries of lon 
standing, and more devoted to lighter and 
amusing articles. With embellishments and 
monthly prizes for the best essays, it stimulates 
riterprise; and we have to notice a paper 
begun on “London Coffee-houses and their 
ustomers,” as one of much promise; and an- 


other, entitled “Sketches from the Exhibition, 
No. 1,” as an able critique. 

The Friend of the African, No. 1, intended to 
resuscitate T'he Friend of Africa, the publication 
of which was dropt, is a brief monthly of 16 
pages. In contents it nearly resembles its 
precursor. As an illustration, there is the pic- 
ture of an iron palace, constructed at Liver- 
pool, at the cost of some 1400/., for King 
Yamba, or Eyambo, of Old Calabar, a very 
neat-looking residence for any white or black 
gentleman. Elsewhere it is stated that Mr. 
Thomson, belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society, has passed through Timbo to the great 
town of Sego, twenty days’ farther journey, and 
secured the friendship of all the intervening 
native chiefs, who are ready to receive mission- 
aries, to send their children to Sierra Leone 
for education, and to trade with British mer- 
chants. If this be not a too flattering account, 
the enterprise might lead to a very consider- 
able intercourse with important kingdoms in 
the interior. 

Repale.—O’Connell is done for at last. George 
Cruikshank has tackled to him, and published 
(Tilt and Bogue) at threepence (may it raise 
agood rint to him!) The Queen and the Union! 
No Repeal! No O'Connell! George is ex- 
ceedingly wroth, and represents Dan with an 
axe about to aim a cut at the conjoined hands 
of Britannia and Hibernia. He is most fero- 
cious, and the poor innocents seem unaware of 
any danger. 

The late Duke of Sussex’s Plate-—On Monday 
next the private view of this magnificent col- 
lection will take place at Messrs. Christie and 
Manson’s, previous to its sale by order of 
H.R.H.’s executors. It consists of upwards 
of 40,000 ounces, and includes many articles of 
curious and unique character, such as an Irish 
gold inkstand of King William III., candle- 
sticks of Charles I., a tankard with the mono- 
gram of Izaak Walton, 1614, some admirable 
cinquecento and classic chasing, and many an- 
tique specimens of salvers, ewers, cups, vases, 
jewel-caskets, &c., and also sacramental cha- 
lices, &c. of great beauty. The whole display 
offers a vast variety of objects of art, well wor- 
thy of examination. There are 683 lots, and 
the sale will last four days. 

London -Roman Antiquities are being found 
(besides other old remains of a former London) 
in Moorfields and about Finsbury, where con- 
siderable excavations are now carrying on. 

Antifriction Pump. — Mr. Legh’s invention 
has been freely bestowed on the public—so says 
a printed letter we have received ; and farther, 
that a young engineer has attempted, in a pa- 
tent for a new kind of bucket to a pump, to 
monopolise a pump without a bucket. Mr. 
Legh calls upon the public to protect their 
property. 

Early Brass.—At the last meeting of the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society, Mr. Addington, of 
Lincoln College, presented several rubbings of 
brasses, and read an account of them: amongst 
them was that of Sir John d’Aubernon, 1277, in 
Stoke D’Aubernon Church, Surrey, the earliest 
brass yet noticed; and several curious speci- 
mens.— Oxf. Herald. 

The Macready Testimonial is to be presented 
to that gentleman on Monday by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, at Willis’s Rooms. Ho- 
nourable as the tribute is, we earnestly trust, 
with all lovers of the drama, that far more sub- 
stantial proofs of the public admiration, grati- 
tude, and confidence in him will speedily be 
afforded. In fact, we consider him to be the 
last sheet-anchor to save the national stage and 























































































dramatic literature from wreck. 


Mr. H. Younge, the author of many panto- 
mimes and spectacles, such as the Great Bed of 
Ware, Duke Humphrey, Harlequin and Guy 
Fawkes, &c. &c., died suddenly on the evening 
of the 8th, at his residence in Burton Crescent, 
at the early age of thirty-seven. He was con- 
nected with Drury Lane Theatre. 

Professor Samuel Kidd, of University College, 
London, whose knowledge of Oriental and Chi- - 
nese languages recommended him to be their 
teacher at this college, died suddenly on Mon- 
day, being unfortunately strangled by his own 
stock or neckcloth when struggling with a fit 
of epilepsy. 

Noah Webster, one of the oldest authors of 
the United States, died last month at the age 
of 85. 

Caloric a preventive or cure for plague is stated, 
on the authority of foreign journals, as having 
been experimentally proved. 

Impromptu.—The subject of the following 
being gravely discussed in another part of our 
Journal, we insert it here by way of light va- 
riety :— 

A party select had met to inspect 

The models at Wyatt’s one day, 
And praising ‘‘ the horse,” as a matter of course, 
Swore none could its merits gainsay. 
Said ——, ‘‘ Wyatt’s hit it—I fairly admit it~ 
For contradict this no one may ; 
Though perhaps yon fine creature, he looks so like 
nature, 
Might modestly put forth a neigh !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


King Eric and the Outlaws; or, the Throne, the 
Church, and the People, by Ingemann, translated 
from the Danish by Jane F,. Chapman, 3 vols. p.-8vo, 
ll. lls. 6d.—The Hand-Book of Taste ; or, How to Ob- 
serve Works of Art, by Fabius Pictor, fep. 3s.—Medi- 
tations and Prayers appropriate to the Holy Com- 
munion, by Ellen Seutian 4th edit. 32mo, 2s. 6d.~ 
Carleton’s Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
Vol. I. 8vo, 14s.— Comic Nursery Tales: Robinson 
Crusoe, sq. 2s. 6d. bds.—The United lrishmen; their 
Lives and Times, by R. R. Madden, M.D., Second 
Series, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— The Charcoal-Burner ; 
or, the Ruins of the Black Forest: a Tale, sq. 2s. 6d.— 
The Registration of Voters Act, by J. Paget, 12mo, 
3s.—Poems, by Alfred Tennyson, 2d edit. 2 vols. 12mo, 
12s. — Sermons on Christian Experience, by the Rev. 
F, G. Crossman, post 8vo, 6s.—The Presbyterian Ar- 
moury, Rutherford’s Lex, Rex, &c., roy. 8vo, 6s.—The 
Life of a Fox, with Illustrations by T. Smith, p.-8vo, 
8s. 6d.— The Truth as it is in Jesus; in Essays and 
Letters on the Gospel and Christian Experience, by 
J. Hopton, 12mo, 5s, 6d.—Biblical Cabinet, Vols. 41, 42, 
Justin Martyr, by the Rev. C. Semisch, translated by 
Ryland, 2 vols. fep. 15s. — Marriage; a Poem, by the 
Rev. Dr. H. Edwards, 3d edit. 12mo, 4s. 6¢. — M‘Wil- 
liams’s Medical History of the Niger Expedition, with 
Plates and Map, 8vo, 10s.—Flora Adorata, by F. J. 
Mott, fep. 3s. — Tales of the Colonies; or, the Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6d.— 
Registration of Voters’ Act, by D. Power, 12mo, 33s.— 
Cole on Criminal Informations, 12mo, 12s.—Deacon’s 
Guide to Magistrates, &c., 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s.—Treatise 
on Pleading, by H. J. Stephens, 5th edit. 8vo, 18s.— 
ny and Scripture, by the Rey. T. Milner, 
fep. 7s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1343. h. m. 1843. 
Junel7 . . 12 
18 - 2 


9... = i 23 


202... — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to our humorous corre- 
spondent for his poem on the inscription T I N, 
and the /earned notes thereupon; but are sorry we 
have not room for so long a piece of “ fun.” 

We cannot, at the moment, answer “ A Constant 
Reader of Eight Years,” Oxford, but will inquire, and 








give him the information if we can. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


Excellent Organ, Musical Instruments, Music, and Cellar 
of very choice Wines. 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
will SELL by AUCTION, on the Lene ises, Frognall Hall, 
on Tuesday, June 20, and follow Day, at Eleven, by 
order of the Soscaters of Benjamin Cole, Esq -» deceased, a beautiful 
toned ORGAN, suitable for a Church orChapel; consisting of double 
—— and ten = stops, beautifully Keser and perfect in ge- 
neral effect, having two octaves s, with pipes of great 
depth and Suanty ol tone, with double shifting ncsnatt and general 
swell in glass-case, Is to blow in front and side, in a richly carv: 
gothic case of Spa mahogany, oe large gilt e vipes a variety of 
Musical av 


Bass, Violins 
and Tenors, French Horn, Clarionets, Flute, Drum, &c.; Handel's 
Overtures in eight Parts, Corelli's Concertos, Stevens's ‘Anthems, &c. 
Also a Cellar of about 140 dozen of particularly choice Old Port, 
—o Sherry, Claret, and other Wines. 

y be viewed on Monday precedin; o pues when Catalogues 
wae had on the premises (where the W may be tasted and 
samples had); and of Messrs. shuttieworth mi sons 28 baiapiai 


Frognali Hall, Hampstead. Capital  Mousshoh Furni- 
ture, Pier and Chimney Glasses of large dimensions, 








RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2 en Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 


Tuomas FAuxcoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Wit11am Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Banbury, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward — Esq. | Thomas Keily, Esq. 
Thomas Cam sq. er Pilcher, | 


Alderman. 
Esq., Sheriff 


——— 


— 
ILSON *S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN 
ENTS, at the MUSIC HALL, Store aStreet. . 
Monda FR ng june 19, at Eight o’Clock, Mr. V y 
give ANICHT URNS. Sones: Handsome Nee ibbie, 
hae seen the - Poa Seen Teeey blooms — My Nannie O — Duy 
Gray—Tam Glen—Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace b' bled. Parr it" 
gloomy Night is gathering fast —A man’s a & man for a’ that — 
the airts the wind can blaw—The Deil’s awa wi' the E Xcisen 
Robin’s awa. ian 


pi f, 





James Clift, Es 4 f London and } 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P. sents Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London. | 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., theassured have the 

security of the Company’s income of nearly 60, ,0001. per annum, yearly 

an acc ssurance Fund invested in Go- 

—— and other av: ailable securities, of considerably larger amount 
estimated liabilities of the Company. 

—tag wen of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy- “holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001, 








beautiful Ebony Cabinet, Billiard Table; spl 
Organ, suitable for a Church or Chapel; Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Violins and Tenors, French Horn, Cla- 
rionets, Flute, Drum, Handel’s Overtures, Corelli’s 
Concertos, and sundry Music; a Cellar of very choice 
Wines ; Carriage, Poney-Chaise, Poney, Harness, and 
numerous Effects. 


> _ 
ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on 
Tuesday, June 20, and ee day, at Eleven, by order of th 
Executors of Benjamin Cole, Esq., deceased, the excellent HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE: comprising Four-post, Tent, and other Bed- 
steads and Hangings; Feather- and Bedding, Mahogany Winged 
and other W: Wardrobes, double and —— Chests of Drawers, Dressing- 
Stands and Glasses, elegant Drawing-room Suite stuffed in Crimson 
Silk Tabaret, brilliant Pier and eiteney Glasses ; Console, Card, Oc- 
casional, Sofa, Loo, and Library Tables; Mahogany Pedestal Side- 
board, a capital set of Patent Dining-Tables and Chairs, Suites of rich 
T and Cloth Curtains ; Brussels, Turkey, and other Carpets; a 
beautiful-toned O in, in a richly carved Got! ic Case of Spanish Ma- 
hogany; Violoncello, Double Bass, Violins and Tenors, French Horn, 
Clarionets, Flute, Drum, Handel’s Overtures in eight Parts, Corelli's 
Concertos, Stevens’s Anthems, and sundry Music ; a second-sized Bil- 
liard Table; ornamental and other China, including a very handsome 
Iron-stone Dinner Service, richly Cut-Glass ; about 140 dozen of par- 
ticularly choice Port, Madeira, Sherry, Claret, and o ines ; 
Kitchen Requisites; Carriage, Poney-Chaise, Poney, 3 Gar- 
den Implements, Melon-Frames, Lights, a valuable callaction of 
— Plants, out-door articles, and numerous miscellaneous 
fects. 
May be viewed the day pence the sale, when Cai atalogues 
Lakin on the premises, and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, es 
try. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


spp! tore! id b z Seitaeg) retains a — 
riority a a capeen ly mil a fen ig y salutary to the skin 
aromatic and lasti aoe each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’ 's steel plate of Windsor 

A variety Seger) perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtx’s ParseavaATiveE ToorH-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying 743 Teeth, | and eee | them in a sound and 

ealth the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henpnrir’s Monssine is the most b extract 
substances for sere ye ry —_ aad and aches nome of the — 
having also a delightful 

His Germinative Liquid oy mourtalin specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Hanpair’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

Improvep ScoweRrtnG Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
3 Lem .& MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

sa 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 


This institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament (4 Vict. 
cap. ix.), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Lite Assur- 
auce in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater 

: ities and accommodation than are usually offered by other Com- 
panies. 


Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, or will be tor- 
warded, post-tree, upon application. 
Extract from increasing Rates of Premium, no an Assurance of 1001. 
Sor Whole Term v Lif 














Annual Premium payable during 


{ 
2d Five | 3d Five | 4th Five | R ind 


Age. For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 


8 £0 19 
8 2 3 





0 1 6 
1 1 19 1 
4 3 17 





‘One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for lite, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the — Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assur 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal cominission to Solicitors and Agents. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ‘ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. 


Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 





Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and _— 
Earl of Norbur 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
Jamas Srvart, Esq., Chairman. 
Hanangt Ds Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq. 
E. Tae non Boyd, Tea, +, Assist. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Residen' | F.H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Dow. nes, Esq. 

Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid- up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834, 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/, per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only a moiety need be paid for the first five years, where the 
Insurance is for lite. 


F » Mr. Land.—Private boxes for six, lis.; for eight, 1 
oll 

Morning Entertainment, at the Hanover Square ; 
Wednesday, June 21, at Two o'clock. ear StBem on 


HE SECOND CHORAL ME ET ING of of 
the UPPER SINGING SCHOOLS assembling at EXE, TER 
HALL, under the sanction and approval of the Committ 
Council on Education, and instructed by Mr. Jonn Hy Lt chara 
his Assistants on the Method of WiLHe will be held on WED. 
NESDAY EVENING, June 21, at EXETER R HALL, at Kivht 
o’Clock precisely. ai 
The Cuorvs will consist of 1500 MemBers or Upper Scnoors 
Tickets id the Platform, price 10s. 6d.; for the U Pper Platform, 
price 7s.; for the Western Gallery, price 5s. ; and under the West. 
ern Galicry, price 2s. 6d.: may be obtained from Mr. Parker Pub 
are 445 West Strand, between the hours of Twelve and Five 
aily 


RITISH EMPI RE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, and ena NT COMPANY, 5 W hitehalt, 
and 56 Old Jewry, London. 
Directors. 
Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forbes, Esy. 
James we Esq. 
J. Phi e, Esq., D.C.L. 
w. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Arthur Helps, Fsq. 
Thomas E. Headlam, Fsq. 
Robert J. Grigg, Esq. 
G. Bicknell, Esq. (Resident), 
Bankers.—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 
Solicitors.—Messts. Ogle and Younghusband. 

The peculiar advantages offered by this Company are :— 

1st. That where the assurance is for life, one half of the premium 
may remain unpaid for seven years. 

2d. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the premium 
commencing very low, and varying every three years. 


Remain- 
der of Life 


Ist period 
of 3 years. | of 3 years. 

el|is7lis7 | ts | sac sue 

3d. For Survivorship Annuities ona principle peculiar to this Office 
avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the party does not survive 
to ao the annuity. 
very information may be obtained at the Offices, at Whitehal!, 

wilh 36 Old Jewry. 
The usual Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


2d period | 3d period | 4th period 


Age. of 3 years. | of 3 years. 








LITERATURE AND ART 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


—The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 
until Six in the Evening, with one Room containing the Worxs 
of SirJusnua Reynoups; the next of Ancrenr Masreas; and 
the third with pxceasep Brrtisa Artists. 

Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 


Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


HENRY HOWARD, RB.A., 








The amount of bonus added to Policies since the ement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 1840, is as 
follows :— 

Sum Assured. Time Assured. 

£1000 6 Years 10 Months . 
4 Years . . . 
3 Years . ° . 60 0 0 
1 Year ° . 2 00 

Every information will be afforded | on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., ania 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Office daily, about half-past Two o’Clock. 


[TMPORTANT PATENT IMPROVE- 
MENT in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.— 

E. J. DENT, sole Patentee, 82 Strand, and 35 Cockspur Street, by 
special appointment Chronometer, Watch, and Clockmaker to Her 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness Prine Albert, begs 
leave to announce to the public that he has recently re-opened 
the old-established house, 55 COCKSPUR STREET, with an - 
tirely new stock of ENGLISH and FOREIGN WATCHES pe 
a CKS. The English stock have received, ae their progress 


Sum added to Policy. 
136/. 13s. 4d. 
80 





Years. Years. Years. | of Life. 





rd 


PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at T'wo o’Clock for the despatch 
of business, 
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the personal attention of E. mt; and the Fo- 
reatest care in their selection, and grate examina- 
tion ey adjustment. E. J. Dent’s predecessors, Emery and Recor- 
don, were natives of Switzerland, and the house is well known to 
have had an extensive a. i correspondence for nearly a century. 
Through their connexion, E. J. D. has been enabled to extend his 
Continental associations, and to enter into arrangements with the 
first foreign Artists for the disposal in England ot their particular 
manufacture. The public will therefore have the opportunity of 
selecting from the largest stock of perhaps sath ag of English and ot 
the most rare and choice of foreign producti 
Ladies’ Gold Watches, with Gold Dials, ne a each; Gents’ 
ditto, with enamelled Dials, Ten Guineas each; substantial Silver 





Lever Watches at 61. 6s, each. 





HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINT ERS in 

WATER COLOURS. —— NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TION of this Society is now open at their GAttery, Fifty-three Part 
MAL, next the British Institution, from Nine o Cloc k till Dusk, 
Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


HE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, 
established 1840, to ne Illustration to the Plays of Shake- 
speare and his Contemporaries by the Publication or Reprinting ot 
Works connected with the Origin and Progress of Englisl Dramatic 
Poetry. 
President—The Most Noble the Marquis of Conyxonm. 
Director—J. Payne Couiiee, Esq. 
Subscription 1. per annum, entitling the Subscriber to all the 
Books issued by the society in the year subscribed for. 
Information as to admission and the last imennal Report may be 
had of Mr. Rodd (Agent to the Society), No. 9 Great Newport Street 
Long Acre. 








Splendidly Illustrated School of Arts. 

ALLERY of PICTURES of FIFTY- 

FOUR MASTERS, being a choice Selection of Seventy- 

three highly-finished line Engravings, by eminent Artists (inc luding 

the “ Blind Fiddler,” by Wilkie), chietly for the first time engraved, 

and cannot be procured except in this Collection, with Historic cal and 
Critical Dissertations, 

By ALLAN CUNNINGH-? = 
Two = 8vo, 75 plates, elegantly bound, 2/. 14s. A few copies 
mperial 8vo, India proofs, half- bound sacl Gl. Gs. 


cutie : G. and W. Nicol and H. Graves and Co., Pall Mall. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, 
URSERY RHYMES, JINGLES, and 
SONGS. 
to wi edited and handsomely printed, with Vignettes, 
- pt en en Border round every page of the 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 17, 1843. 
MR. BENTLEY 


Will Publish the following New Works 
during the present Month :— 


IL 
New Work by the Author of “* The Clockmaker,”’ §c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, - 
THE ATTACHE; 


Or, SAM SLICK in ENGLAND. 


f ‘¢ The Clockmaker ; or, Sayings and Doings of 
By the Author of "Sam Slick of Slickville.” 


Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 
2 vols. $vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, 
To SIR HORACE MANN, 
H. B. M. Resident at the Court of Florence, 
From THR YEAR 1760 To 1785. 


Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
CONCLUDING SERIES. 
In. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 
A Romance of Russia, 
By WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Iv. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Map, 
DISCOVERIES on the NORTH COAST of 
AMERICA, 
Effected by the Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
during the Years 1836 to 1839, 
By THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 
Vv. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE BUSY-BODY. 
A Novel. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


Hydropathy. 
In the press, 


MEDICAL VISIT to GRAFENBERG, 
in April and May 1843, for the purpose of investigating the 
Merits of the Water-Cure Treatment. 


By Sir CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M.D. F.R.S. 


Honorary Member of Trinity College, Dublin; and of the Imperial 
College of Physicians, Vienna, &c. &c. 


John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


Mr. Newby will immediately publish — 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, Plates and Plans, 
EMINISCENCES of SYRIA, and Frag- 
ments of Letters and Journals from the Holy Land, 
By Lieut.-Colonel NAPIER. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
OAKLEIGH; or, the Minor of Great 
Expectations. 
By the Author of ** Life in; the West.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The POLES in the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
An Historical Novel. By Count H. KRASUISKI. 
New Novel by the Author of “ The Maid’s Husband.” 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
THE SMITHS. 


By the Author of ** The Maid’s Husband,” “* Wedlock,” &c. 


The Popular Novels of the Season now ready :— 
|, FRIEND or FOE? By Miss Pickerinc. 3 vols. 
2. GABRIELLE; or, Pictures of a Reign. 3 vols. 


32, 2am BRADSHAWE, the Man without a Head. 


ve 
4. The MAN of the PEOPLE. 3 vols. 
5. The MEMOIRS of a BRAHMIN. 3 vols. 
6. The SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 3 vols. 
T, C, Newby, 65 Morti Street, C. 





dish Square. 


Immediately will be published, 
In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous plates, some coloured, 
ye *CURstoxs. ADVENTURES, and 
FIELD-SPORTS in CEYLON ; 
Its Commercial and Military Importance, and numerous Advan- 
tages to the British Emigrant. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES CAMPBELL, 
Formerly of the 48th and 50th Regiments, and for several years 
Commandant of the Districts of Galle, &c., and Judicial Agent of 
Government. 
‘¢ There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
London: T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Edition of Tennyson's Poems. 
In 2 vols. price 12s, bds. 
T ENNYSON’S 
Second Edition. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 
Chaucer’s Poetical Works. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Tuomas Tyrwuitt. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


POEMS. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
HE TRUE ENJOYMENT of ANGLING. 
By HENRY PHILLIPS, Esq. 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author; and Seven Songs, de- 
scriptive of the Art, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 


William Pickering, Piccadilly. 





In 3 vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations, price 2/. 10s. 
4 | ‘HE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. From 
the German of V.A. Huser. 
Edited by FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





In foolscap Svo, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
A N 
An Anti-Pusey Satire. 


Darton and Clark, 58 Holborn Hill; Harvey and Darton, 
53 Gracechurch Street. 


T; 





8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
N INAUGURAL LECTURE on 
BOTANY considered as a SCIENCE, and as a BRANCH 
of MEDICAL EDUCATION. Read in King’s College, London, May 
8, 1845. 

: By EDWARD FORBES, F.L.S. F.B.S. 
Vice-President of the Wernerian Natural History Society, &c.; Pro- 
tessor of Botany in King’s College, London. 

Juhn Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 
Mr, Newman's University Sermons. 
In 8vo, price 9s, 6d. 
ERMONS, chiefly on the THEORY of 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF, preached before the University of 
Oxford, 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Sermons. 6 vols 8vo, sold sepa- 
rately, price 10s. 6d. each. 





Bishop Gray’s Key to the Old Testament. 
Copyright Edition. 
In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Tenth Edition, revised, of 
KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOCRYPHA ; or, an Account of their several Books, of 
the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written. 
By ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
*,* This Edition contains exclusively the numerous and impor- 
tant additions and improvements introduced by the Author at various 
times into this long-established work. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Bishop Percy’s Key to the New Testament 


may be had bound up with the above in one volume. 





Bishop Marsh's Theological Lectures.— Second Series. 
In 8vo, price 8s, in boards, a New Edition of 

ECTURES on the AUTHENTICITY and 
CREDIBILITY of the NEW TESTAMENT, and on the 
AUTHORITY of the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix, 
containing — 1. A summary Statement of the princi Evidences for 
the Divine Origin of Christianity; 2. An Essay on the Usefulness and 
Necessity of Theological Learning to those who are designed for Holy 

Orders; 5. The Authenticity of the Five Books of Moses vindicated. 

By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


The First Series (on the Criticism and Inter- 





pretation of the Bible). New Edition, 8vo, 1%. . 





VISIT to the EAST: comprising GER- 
MANY and the DANUBE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ASIA 
MINOR, EGYPT, and IDUMEA. 
By the Rev. HENRY FORMBY, M.A. 

With Twenty-five Engravings, chiefly from original Drawings; 
being Vol. XXV. of the ** Englishman’s Library.” Price 7s. 
cloth, 

Also, in the press, 
AUSTRALIA: its History and present Con- 


dition popularly described. By the Rev. W. Parppgn, M.A, 
London: J. Burns, 17 Portman Street. 


YARRELL'S BRITISH BIRDS. 


This work is now complete in Thirty-seven Parts, at 2s. Gd. 





each. 
Vol. III., price 50s. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Mr. Owen Jones's New Work. 
IEWS on the NILE from CAIRO to the 
SECOND CATARACT. 
Thirty-two Plates, printed with Tints, imperial 4to, 4/. 4s. 
Published by Messrs. Graves and Warmsley, 6 Pall Mall. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth, the Second Edition of 
TRIALS of TA ST E, 


Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52 Paternoster Row. 


The first edition of this work has been sold within six wecks of 
its publication. 





In 8vo, price 11s, cloth, 


r | ‘HE THEOPHANIA; or, Divine Manifes- 
tation of Christ. 
By EUSEBIUS, Bishop of Cwsarea. 

A work long supposed to be lost, but lately brought from the East 
in a Syriac Version; and translated into English, with Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. To which is prefixed, a Vindication of the Or- 
thodoxy of Eusebius, and of his Views on Prophecy. 

Dedicated, bu permission, to the Duke of Northumberland, Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge. 
By SAMUEL LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, &c. 


Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 





In 7 vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. each, 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Reign 
of George II., 1760 to 1855. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, late Christian Advocate at 
Cambridge, &c. 

Uniform with the 8vo editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
forms a continuation to the present time, and enables the possessors 
of those editions to render them more perfect, by the addition of 
a taithful record, more particularly interesting to whe present gene- 
ration. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A. ; sold by H. Wix, Bridge Street, and 
all Booksellers. Also, 
Hume, Smollett, and Hughes’s only com- 
plete History of England. In 21 vols. with 80 plates, price 5s. each, 
Price 1s. 6d. 
HE UNIVERSAL KINGDOM. A Ser- 
mon preached at the request of the Protestant Association of 
London, May 4, 1843. 
By Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
Duncan and Malcolm, Paternoster Row. 





0. I., price 3d. 


N 
= 7 
HH OBSE-SHOE NAILS; or, New Ideas on 
Old Subjects. 
By MINOR HUGO. 
“ For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 

for want of a shoe the horse was lost; 

For want of a horse the rider was lost, 

Being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; 

And all for want of care 

About a horse-shoe nail.” 

Poor RicHarp. 
London: G. Earle, 67 Castle Street, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


“ If,” said the late Sir Astixy Cooper, “ I had fifty eyes, and each 
had a cataract, I would not submit one of them to the old operation 
of couching, or extraction, but would avail myself of the valuable 
process described by Mr. Stevenson in his treatise on the subject.” 

ace. 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, price 3s. in cloth, 


N CATARACT, and its Removal by a 
nearly painless operation, which the author performs at an 
period of life, in little more than a minute, without leaving any mar! 
or defect in the eye, or the possibility of a relapse. Illustrated by 
numerous Cases. 
By JOHN STEVENSON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
38 Conduit Street, Hanover Square; many years Surgeon to the Royal 
nfirmary for Cataract; and Lecturer on the Structure and Diseases 
of the Eye and Ear; Oculist to his late Majesty; Oculist and Aurist 
to other members of the Royal Family, and to the King of the 
Belgians. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street; of whom may be had, the Seventh Edi- 
tion of the Author’s work on 


Deafness; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 
Price 3s. 


Weakness of Sight. 3d edit. price 3s. 6d.; and 
Throat Deafness. 4th edition, price 1s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





— 
-_ 





Pew Works 
Published by 
MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
LONGMANS, 


I. 
KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS ; 


Or, the THRONE, the CHURCH, and the PEOPLE, 
inthe THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Translated from the Danish of INGEMANN, by JANE FRANCES 
CHAPMAN. 


AND 


3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. boards. 
II. 
The Cartoons at Westminster Hall. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 


Or, How to Observe WORKS of ART; especially CAR- 
TOONS, PICTURES, and STATUES. 
By FABIUS PICTOR. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. boards. 


IrI. 


A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of 
the principal M li and other Establish for Paupers, 
Lunatics, ‘Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. 
By JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S. and L.S., &c. &c. &c. 
8vo. (On Thursday, the 22d. 





By the same Author, 


ELEMENTS OF MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 50s. cloth. 


Iv. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF 
POMBAL. 


Drawn up from Private Sources, from Official Documents in the 
State-Paper Office, &c. 
By JOHN SMITH, 
Private Secretary to the Marshal Marquis of Saldanha, &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait and Autograph. 
[Nearly ready. 
*,* This work comprises an account of the Earthquake at Lisbon 
in 1755—energy of Pombal in restoring order, and rebuilding the city 
—the establishment of the Oporto Wine Commpany—the suppression of 
the order of Jesnits —Aveiro’s conspiracy—the rupture between Por- 
tugal and the Court of Rome —the Jesuit Malagrida, his extraordi- 
trial, ona ion —the disputes with Spain— 
y and ional reforms —his resignation after 
the death of Joseph—his examination—the sentence passed upon him 
— his illness and death. 


Vv. 
>] 
THE HOME; 
Or, FAMILY CARES and FAMILY JOYS. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER. ‘Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. boards. 

“ It is impossible to read this book as a piece of make-believe. We 
have had nothing so simply life-like since Galt’s ‘ Annals of the 
Parish’—no pictures of female nature so finely touched since Miss 
Austen’s. As an illustration of northern life and manners, too, the 
tale has great value.”—Atheneum. 


vI. 
x J 
THE NEIGHBOURS: 
A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18. boards. 

“ From being true to nature in delineating the dark as well as the 
light side of the human picture, the reader subscribes to the beau- 
tiful precepts, and lingers over a tale that has scarcely plot, nor 
story, nor hardly one stirring event te arrest the attention, and yet 
must bid him or her to rise from its perusal delighted, instructed, 
and bettered in mind and heart.”—Atlas. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLVII. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion.in No. 157 
of The Edinburgh Review, must be sent to the Pub- 
lishers’ by Friday, the 30th instant; and B1Lxs on or 
before Wednesday, the 5th of July. 


39 Paternoster Row, June 17, 1843. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, June 17. 
R. COLBURN’ S NEW PUBLICA- 


ONS. 
NOW READY. 
I. 


DIARY of KING CHARLES the SE- 
COND’S TIMES. By the Hon. Henry Sipney (brother of 
ALGEeRNON Srpnry), afterwards Earl of Romney. Including 
numerous Letters of Dorothy Countess of Sunderland (Waller’s 
pecrgres = Peed distin ‘uished Personages. Edited, with 
Notes, b: Y R. W. Burncowg, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 
288. bound 

“A publication of great and Permanent interest that will take 
its place beside Evelyn and Pepys.”—Neval and Military Ga- 
zette. 

If, 


MARMADUKE WYVIL; or, the Maid’s 


Revenge. An ee Romance. By the Author of * Oliver 
Cromwell.”’ 3 v ur. 


STEAM VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE, and the RHINE; with Railroad Visits to the Principal 
Cities of Belgium, &c. By M.J. Quin, Esq., Author of ** A Steam 
Voyage down the Danube,” &c. 2 vols. small 8vo, with illustra- 
tions. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





New Work on the Colonies. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
ALES of the COLONIES; 
Or, the Adventures of an Emigrant. 
Edited by a late Coroniat Macistrate. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 





Mr. Reade’s New Work. 
Now ready, in 8vo, 
A C R E D P OE M S: 
From Subjects in the Old Testament. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 
By the same Author, 
ITALY. In Six Cantos, 


“ « Italy’ may be justly described as the noblest poem that has 
appeared on the subject since the * Childe Harold.’—Literary Ga- 
zette, &c. 
ALSO, 

CAIN the WANDERER. 

THE DELUGE: a Dramatic Poem. 

CATALINA: an Historical Tragedy. 

THE DRAMA of a LIFE. 

A RECORD of the PYRAMIDS. 


Saunders and Otley, —— Conduit Street. 


New Edition of The Student. 
Now ready, price 5s., bound and lettered, 


H E Ss T U D E N T. 
By Sir E. L. BULWER, Bart. 
This new edition of ** The Student” has been printed apart from 
Sir E. L. Bulwer’s works, for those who dgsire to possess it in a 
distinct and portable form. 





Also, uniform in size and price, 
EVA, and other Tales and Poems, 
By Sir E. L. BULWER, Bart. 
Third Edition. And 
Sir E. L. BULWER’S PROSE WORKS, 
In Twelve Six Shilling Volumes, beautifully illustrated. 


Saunders and Otley, Publis! Conduit Street. 








Royal 18mo, cloth, price 5s. 


HE ELEMENTS of FOSSIL CONCHO- 


of Lamarck; with the 





LoGY, ding to the Arrang 
newly established Genera of other Authors. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, M.P.S. 

Member of the Wernerian Society; Honorary wage of the Geolo- 
gical Society of Manchester; formerly it of the Royal Phy- 
sical Society ; and Curator of the Manchester Natural History So- 
ciety’s Museum. 

Illustrated by Twelve Engravings on Steel. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row; Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


In sansa iba price 5s. 5s. 6d., the Second E Edition of 
| (mcm of the CHISHOLM, late M.P. 
for Inverness-shire. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Chaplain to the Queen Dowager; 
and Perpetual Curate of St. ‘George’ 's Chapel, Brighton. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh; Smith, Inverness; and the in 


London: 


——— 
With Map, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


LOSING EVENTS of the CAMPAIgy 
HINA. The OPERATIONS in the YANG-17;, 
KIANG, and TREATY of NANKING. 


By Captain GRANVILLE G. LOCH, R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8 New Burlington Street, June 17, 1945, 
M® BENTLEY has just published the 


following NEW WORKS. 


1, The FALSE HEIR: a Romance, py 


G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of * a 7 «Dy 4 
“* Forest Days,” &c. In'3 vols. post Svo. wi ¢ WOrme; 


2. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTE. 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Hengace EB Jess 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under te 
Stuarts,”’ and ¢ ‘The Court of England under the Houses of Nass, 
and Hanover.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. = 


3. The RHONE, the DARRO, and the 
GUADALQUIVIR: a Summer Ramble in 1842. By Mrs. Roma, 
Author of ** Sturmer,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Embellishments. 


4. EGYPT and the HOLY LAND in 1849, 


with Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. Drew Steyy 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. In 2 vols. post 8yo. " 


5. The FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the 


Embroidered Handkerchief. A Romance. By J. Faxrsone Cooper, 
Esq., Author of “ The Pilot,” “The Spy,” &c. In post Svo, 


6. HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS 
INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE, By 
W. C. Taytor, LL. D., Trinity College, Dublin ; Author of * Ro. 
mantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, 


7. TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and ig 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By Tuomas J. Farnuam, |; 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


8. The EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By 
Cnartes Wuireneap, Author of Richard Savage,” “ The $0. 
litary,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. ; 





ALLIO’S PORTRAITS. —T his attractive 
Series of Sketches of Popular Novelists is still in course 

of publication in the COURT JOURNAL, The following have 
already appeared : — 

Bulwer. 

D'Israeli. 

G. P. R. James. 

Mrs. Trollope. 


Baroness de Calabrella. 
Captain Marryat. 
Countess of Blessington. 
Marquis of Normanby. 
Charles Dickens. Harrison Ainsworth, 
Fenimore Cooper. Mrs. Maberly. 
To be followed by Lady Morgan, Lady Bulwer, Miss Pickering, 
Lady Stepney, Miss A. Strickland, the Rev G. R. Gleig, J. Morier, 
W. Lennox, &c. &e. 
The * Diary oF aLAaTE Soxicrror” is also continued in this 
day’s Court Jounna.. 
** The Court Journal is the mont agreeable and entertaining of 
weekly newspapers.””—Standa 
Orders received by all ethene and Newsmen in Town and 
Country. 
Office, 19 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Price 2s. 
URETYSHIP.—The DANGERS and DE- 
FECTS of PRIVATE SECURITY and their REMEDIES. 
By CHARLES SAUNDERSON, 
Late an Auditor of the Guarantee Society. 
‘ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; but he that 
hateth suretyship is sure.”—Prov. xi. 15. 
ave not the fairest estates been destroyed by surctyship *”~ 
Seuin 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


In small 8vo, price sibs the Second Edition of 
HE BISHOPRIC of SOULS. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 


Vicar of Heversham; Fellow of Trinity College, ca ze; and 
Author of “The Rectory of Valehea 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wi mansiee Place. 
The Section entitled “‘ The Clergyman in 
his Study,” may be had seine price 6d. 


In 12mo, price 7s. 
GERMONS on PRACTICA L SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A. M. 


of bf Collen Dublin; Dean’s Vicar in Christ Church Cathedral; 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kile 


1, and Waterloo Place. 





ing » St. Paul’s C 





Brighton. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. Sermons on Various Subjects. 
Edition, 9s. 6d. 


2. The Cloud of Witnesses ; a Series of Dis- 
hog on — Eleventh Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. 
vo, le 5 


on” Discourses on ) Elijah and John the Bap- 


Second 





Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 





Pr vistes ah Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cow ley Road, North 
evey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 

Rand: bolk i the County of Surrey, and Franc is Burdett ts 
song iy Paradies Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middleses, 


Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, i" + 
and as 


th William Armiger Scripps “f 
Numb 13 South Molton , in the Parish of § Saint George Hew 
terary Gaze . 
= a he opt in aa Gouna en, cee othe roger 
poe Satur , June 17, 1845. 
rates ky=Wiley and Putnam, 16) Broadway: 
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